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PART      I  \— [continued) 

God  loved  Hussein — and  %vould  not  suffer  him 
to  attain  to  anything''' 


CHAPTER  V 

NIGHT  AND   MORNING 
"  When  I  can  forget — then  ask  me  to  forgive." 

LYON  did  not,  after  all,  leave  San  Remo  on 
the  Thursday  originally  fixed  for  his 
departure — for  the  simple  reason  that,  until  the 
Monday  following,  no  rooms  were  to  be  had  in 
the  over-full  Paris  hotels,  crowded  even  beyond 
their  wont  in  this  early  Maytime.  The  circum- 
stance gave  him  no  pleasure,  however.  Now 
that  he  was  perforce  constrained  to  put  off  his 
journey,  he  chafed  against  the  necessity  for 
delay,  as  he  had  previously — in  secret — chafed 
against  Sebright's  unreasonable  eagerness  to  get 
to  the  French  capital  at  as  early  a  date  as 
possible.  He  felt  keenly  that  there  was  some- 
thing contemptible — something  weakly  feminine 
— in  this  illogical  change  of  mental  attitude  on 
his  own  part,  but  he  remained  none  the  less 
anxious  to  be  gone. 

He  had  some  excuse  for  finding  the  last  days 
of  his  sojourn  on   the  Riviera  wearisome.     All 
24 
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his  books   and  manuscripts  had,  in  view  of  an 
earlier  start,  been  packed  at  the  beginning   of 
the   week ;  it  was   hardly   worth   while   to   un- 
pack them  again,  yet  their  entombment  left  him 
almost  wholly  without  resources.     He  had  made 
no  friends  among  the  English  at  San  Remo ;  he 
had   already  exhausted   every  excursion   which 
the  neighbourhood  afforded  ;  and  Monte  Carlo — 
the  ordinary  refuge  of  the  bored  Briton    under 
his  circumstances — held  no  attractions  for  him, 
who   could    neither  afford  to  play   himself,  nor 
cared  to  watch  others  engaged,  hour  after  hour, 
in  a  game  which,  however  exciting  it  may  prove 
to  the  players,  is  notoriously  uninteresting  to  the 
mere  spectator  destitute  of  five-franc  pieces.     So 
he  could  only  wile  away  his  time  by  means  of 
solitary  rambles  among  the  olives, — solitary,  for 
Sebright,  who,  unlike  himself,  had  made  friends 
innumerable,  was  fully   occupied,    during   these 
last  days,  in  paying  farewell  visits,  and  figuring 
at  farewell  picnics, — varying  this  somewhat  tame 
amusement   by   much   reading    of    newspapers 
three  days  old.     Small  wonder  that  the  end  of 
the   week   found    his   never    too-placid    temper 
decidedly  more  irritable  than  usual. 

On  Saturday  night,  after  dinner,  he  went  down 
to  the  town — partly  for  the  sake  of  a  stroll  in 
the  evening  air,  partly  in  order  to  execute  some 
trifiing  commissions  of  his  travelling-companion, 
who  was  dining  out,  and  had  found  no  time 
during  the  day  in  which  to  attend  to  such  sordid 
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matters  as  the  repair  of  portmanteaux  or  the 
purchase  of  extra  straps.  Glancing  up,  as  he 
passed  below  it,  at  the  square  white  mass  of  the 
Hotel  d'Angleterre,  half  way  up  the  slope  of 
the  hill  on  his  left  hand,  Lyon  took  occasion  to 
remind  himself  that  he,  too,  had  one  farewell 
visit  at  least  to  pay.  By  every  rule  of  courtesy, 
he  was  bound  to  call  on  Mrs.  Travers  before  he 
left. 

Since  the  evening  of  his  conversation  with  her 
in  the  garden  of  the  deserted  villa,  he  had  not 
so  much  as  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  figure  in  the 
distance ;  and  Brian,  for  the  population  of  San 
Remo,  had  remained  equally  invisible.  But  his 
non-appearance — unlike  his  wife's,  which  had 
afforded  Lyon  some  food  for  speculation — was 
easily  accounted  for:  he  now  went  to  Monte 
Carlo  every  day. 

Lyon  did  his  errand  at  the  saddler's ;  then 
turned  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  English 
chemist,  with  the  object  of  renewing  his  stock  of 
quinine — a  remedy  which  his  seven  years'  resi- 
dence in  India,  and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  numerous  forms  of  malarial  fever  pre- 
vailing in  certain  districts  of  that  interesting 
country,  had  taught  him  the  prudence  of  keeping 
always  easily  at  hand.  The  shop  was  dimly 
lighted,  and — doubtless  owing  to  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  —  there  was  no  one  behind  the 
counter  but  a  young  assistant,  so  occupied  for 
the  moment  with  a  lady  who  stood  talking  to 
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him  across  it,  that  he  did  not  notice  the  entry 
of  a  new  customer. 

"There  is  Dr.  Spini,"  this  young  man  was 
saying,  in  a  doubtful  tone,  as  Lyon  crossed  the 
threshold.  "  I'm  not  sure  if  we  have  his  address, 
but  I  can  get  it  for  you  in  a  few  minutes — if 
you  wish." 

"  But  is  he  a  good  doctor — a  safe  doctor  ?  "  was 
the  eager  response.  The  speaker's  back  was 
towards  Lyon,  and  in  the  imperfect  light  he 
could  scarcely  discern  the  outline  of  her  figure. 
The  voice,  however,  was  unmistakably  the  voice 
of  Dorothy  Travers — and  it  rang  sharp  with 
anxiety. 

The  assistant  shrugged  his  shoulders  —  the 
gesture  seemed  oddly  out  of  keeping  with  his 
sturdy,  square-built  Saxon  figure — and  answered 
hesitatingly — 

"  That  is  more  than  I  can  quite  say.  I  believe 
he  attends  a  good  many  of  the  townspeople." 

"  I  wish  I  knew  what  to  do ! "  escaped  pain- 
fully from  Dorothy's  lips.  She  leaned  against 
the  counter,  looking  down — her  brows  closely 
knit,  her  lips  trembling  visibly  in  the  light  of 
the  lamp  which,  by  her  change  of  posture,  now 
fell  full  upon  her  pale  face. 

Lyon  stepped  forward. 

"  Good  evening,  Mrs.  Travers.  Didn't  I  hear 
you  asking  for  medical  credentials?  That 
means,  I'm  afraid,  that  you  have  an  invalid  at 
home.     Nothing  serious,  I  hope  ?  " 
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She  gave  a  little  pathetic  shake  of  the  head. 
"  Robin  is  very  ill,"  she  answered  in  an  uncertain, 
wavering  voice.  "  He  is  suffering  terribly — and 
then  he  has  so  much  fever." 

"  What  is  wrong  with  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  Yesterday  I  thought  it  was 
only  a  feverish  cold,  but  he  became  much  worse 
early  this  morning,  and  he  has  been  growing 
steadily  worse  all  day.  And  I  sent  for  Dr.  Moly- 
neux  early,  —  before  nine  o'clock, — and  he  has 
never  been,  though  I  waited  all  day  for  him.  So 
I  had  to  come  out  myself,  though  I  couldn't  bear 
to  leave  Robin — he  is  so  restless,  and  cries  out 
for  me  every  moment."  She  stopped  involun- 
tarily, her  voice  breaking  for  a  moment. 

"  But  I  can't  understand  Molyneux's  non- 
arrival  ! "  Lyon  said  ;  "  it  seems  inexplicable. 
Your  messenger  must  have  played  you  false, 
surely." 

Dorothy's  face  suddenly  became  hard  and  set 
as  a  stone.  "  Yes,"  she  returned  briefly, — and 
her  voice  was  as  hard  as  her  face, — "  he  did." 

"  Abominable  !"  Lyon  ejaculated.  "  He  ought 
to  suffer  severely  for  such  carelessness.  You 
sent  by  one  of  the  hotel  servants,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  No,"  Dorothy  answered,  in  the  same  short, 
hard  tone ;  "  I  sent  by  my  husband.  He 
promised  to  call  at  the  doctor's  house  on  his 
way  to  the  station.  No  doubt  he  forgot  all 
about  the  matter." 

Lyon  murmured,  "  Some  mistake  " ;  and  then 
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suggested  vaguely,  "  May  not  the  Molyneux 
man  or  maid  be  to  blame?"  He  felt  fairly 
appalled  by  Dorothy's  expression — so  unlike, 
in  its  cold  anger,  its  absolute  pitilessness,  to  any 
expression  he  had  ever  seen  upon  that  gentle 
face  of  hers  before. 

"  No,"  she  repudiated  his  suggestion  with 
inflexible  frankness.  "  I  have  just  been  to  Dr. 
Molyneux's  villa  on  my  way  down  here.  And 
I  met  Comaro  besides — the  man  who  always 
drives  my  husband  to  the  railway.  He  said 
Brian  stopped  nowhere  this  morning ;  he  drove 
straight  to  the  station  door,  and  went  in." 

"  It  is — very  unfortunate."  Lyon  was  at  no 
time  a  particularly  fluent  conversationalist,  but 
never  before  in  his  life  had  he  found  himself 
so  utterly  at  a  loss  for  a  remark.  "  But  can't 
Molyneux  come  to  you  now  ?  " 

"  No.  He  went  to  Cannes  by  the  four  o'clock 
train,  for  a  consultation ;  he  is  not  coming  back 
to-night.  We  have  lost  him  altogether" — com- 
pressing her  quivering  lips.  "  And  the  other 
English  doctor  is  down  with  influenza ;  and  the 
principal  Italian  one  is  out  of  the  town  too — 
attending  his  mother's  funeral  at  Alassio.  No 
one  seems  able  to  tell  me  anything  about  the 
others,  and  I  don't  know  whether  they  are 
reliable  or  not.  I  am  at  my  wits'  end,  and  I 
have  no  one  to  take  counsel  with,  in  this  strange 
place.     What  would  you  advise  me  to  do  ?  " 

Lyon  told  himself,  with  a  touch  of  bitterness, 
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that  he  need  not  feel  flattered  by  this  appeal ; 
it  was  so  plain  that  Mrs.  Travers  would  never 
have  constituted  him  her  counsellor,  had  any 
other  been  within  her  reach.  He  put  all 
personal  feeling  aside,  however,  as  he  replied 
gravely — 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  hardly  fitted  to  advise  you. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  child  is  at  all 
seriously  ill,  it  might  be  dangerous  to  delay. 
In  urgent  cases,  it's  often  better  to  take  the 
rougher  help  which  is  actually  at  hand,  than  to 
wait  for  the  more  skilful.  Suppose  you  were  to 
call  in  this  Italian,  just  for  the  moment,  and  at 
the  same  time —  There's  an  English  doctor  at 
Mentone,  of  course?  Well,  telegraph  for  him 
at  once." 

"  The  wire  is  broken,  unluckily,"  put  in  the 
chemist's  assistant.  "There  was  an  electric 
storm  last  night." 

"You  see."  Dorothy  lifted  eyes  full  of  an- 
guish to  Lyon's  face.  "  Everything  is  against 
him." 

"  No,  no,  don't  think  that ! "  Lyon  returned 
quite  eagerly.  "  The  man  can  be  got  over  just 
the  same  —  almost  as  quickly  as  by  wiring. 
There's  a  good  train  starting  in  about  twenty 
minutes'  time;  I  can  easily  catch  it,  and  be 
back  with  him  here  before  midnight." 

"  There's  the  delay  at  the  frontier,"  the  shop- 
man suggested. 

"  I  should  drive  from  Ventimiglia,  of  course. 
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so  as  to  waste  no  time,"  Lyon  said,  looking  at 
Dorothy.  "  You  would  like  to  have  this  man — 
what's  his  name?  Graham? — fetched,  wouldn't 
you  ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  would.  And  shall  I  send  for  Dr. 
Spini  in  the  meantime  ?  " 

"  I  would,  I  think,  if  I  were  you — it  seems 
the  safest  plan.  Keep  him  with  you,  if  possible, 
till  the  Englishman  arrives.  He  may  like  to 
hear  exactly  what  his  brother  medico  has  been 
doing.  And — and  don't  be  down-hearted,  Mrs. 
Travers ;  children  are  wonderfully  elastic.  I 
daresay  the  little  chap  '11  be  all  right  again  in  a 
day  or  two.     Why,  I  remember  " — 

"  Are  you  sure  you  will  have  time  to  catch 
that  train?"  Dorothy  interposed  unceremoni- 
ously, her  eyes  fixed  anxiously  on  the  clock 
above  her  companion's  head. 

"  Ample  time.  However,  I'll  risk  nothing,  and 
be  off  at  once.  You  may  look  for  Graham 
confidently  before  twelve,"  Lyon  added  over  his 
shoulder,  as  he  disappeared  into  the  twilit  street. 

He  was  as  good  as  his  word.  The  town- 
clocks  were  only  chiming  the  quarter  before 
midnight,  when  a  light  carriage,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  smoking  horses,  stopped  before  the  door 
of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  and  set  down  the 
small,  spare  figure  of  the  English  physician — 
whose  foreign  colleague  stood  awaiting  him  just 
withm  the  hall,  bowing  and  smiling,  with  a 
sleepy  concierge  looking  over  his  shoulder.    Lyon, 
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following  Dr.  Graham  over  the  threshold,  dis- 
cerned no  good  report  of  his  patient  in  the 
Italian's  olive-tinted  face.  So  ominous,  indeed, 
did  its  expression  seem  to  him,  that — having 
first  ascertained  from  the  concierge  that  Brian 
had  not  yet  returned  from  Monte  Carlo — he 
abandoned  his  previously-formed  intention  of 
retiring  at  once  to  his  own  hotel,  and  betook 
himself  to  the  gravel  walk  outside,  there  to  pace 
up  and  down,  awaiting  the  issue  of  the  medical 
consultation.  It  seemed  barbarous  to  go  away, 
unknowing ;  and  she  might  need  help,  besides — 
"such  help  as  a  trustworthy  errand-boy  can 
give  ;  I  am  capable  at  least  of  carrying  a  message 
faithfully,"  he  said  to  himself,  with  an  odd  twist 
of  his  mouth  which  was  scarcely  a  smile. 

It  was  a  clear,  cool  night ;  the  moon  had  set, 
but  the  stars  shone  overhead  with  extraordinary 
brilliancy;  a  delicate  breeze  blew  in  from  the 
sea,  stirring  the  drooping  branches  of  the  pepper- 
trees  in  the  hotel  garden,  and  shaking,  now  and 
then,  an  over-ripe  orange  to  the  ground.  Lyon 
walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  looking  neither  above 
nor  around  him,  fully  occupied  with  his  own 
reflections.  To  him,  little  Robin's  illness  was 
only  a  single  element — and  that,  perhaps,  the 
least  painful  one — in  a  very  complex  and  anxious 
situation,  the  final  development  of  which  it  was 
impossible  to  foresee.  The  domestic  drama 
whose  course  he  had  been  following  for  weeks 
past,  with  a  fitful  interest,  had  clearly  touched 
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its  crisis  ;  would  its  final  act  be  one  of  cata- 
strophe ?  Recalling  Dorothy's  face  and  voice  in 
the  chemist's  shop  to  his  remembrance,  Lyon 
felt  the  presage  of  such  an  ending  press  strongly 
on  his  mind.  Yet  he  forgot,  for  the  moment,  to 
triumph  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  own  prophecies. 
Rather  was  he — for  an  unblushing  egotist  some- 
what curiously — absorbed  in  the  devising  of 
means  by  which  such  a  final  result  of  Dorothy's 
self-willed  experiment  might  yet  be  averted. 

Presently — after  the  lapse  of  half  an  hour  or 
so — the  Italian  doctor  came  out  alone,  and  went 
rapidly  down  the  hill.  Involuntarily  Lyon 
started  forward  to  intercept  and  question  him ; 
but  drew  back  again,  remembering  that  Dr. 
Graham,  in  the  course  of  the  drive  from  Mentone, 
had  stated  positively  that  Spini  could  neither 
speak  nor  understand  any  language  save  Italian 
— a  language  of  which  his  own  knowledge  was 
limited  to  about  a  dozen  words.  A  moment 
later,  he  heard  Dorothy's  voice  in  the  hall,  of 
which  the  door  still  stood  half-open. 

She  was  evidently  pleading  with  the  concierge, 
"  Of  course,  I  understand  that  you  can't  leave 
your  post,"  were  the  first  words  that  met  Lyon's 
ear ;  "  but  couldn't  you  call  up  one  of  the  porters  ? 
My  nurse  is  afraid  to  go  down  to  the  town  so 
late  alone  ;  besides,  she  cannot  speak  any  French. 
And  the  child  is  so  very  ill." 

"Can  I  be  of  any  use?"  demanded  Lyon, 
striding  forward  into  the  doorway. 
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Dorothy  uttered  a  faint  exclamation  of  sur- 
prise. "  I  thought — I  didn't  know  you  were  still 
here." 

"  I  stayed  just  to  see  if — if  you  wanted  any- 
thing ;  prescriptions  to  be  taken  to  the  chemist's, 
or — or  anything  of  that  kind,"  Lyon  said,  a  little 
awkwardly.  "  I  thought — T ravers  being  away — 
you  might  perhaps  want  a  messenger,  at  this  hour." 

It  was  in  no  spirit  of  malice,  but  with  the 
simple  desire  to  excuse  and  explain  his  lingering 
at  her  doors  that  he  made  reference  to  her 
husband's  inopportune  absence.  No  sooner, 
however,  were  the  words  off  his  lips,  than  he 
would  have  given  much  to  recall  them.  For,  at 
his  ill-judged  allusion,  Dorothy's  white  face  took 
on  instantly  the  look  that  had  so  appalled  him 
four  hours  earlier,  and  her  voice  rang  sharp  with 
scorn  as  she  answered  icily — 

"  It  is  hardly  fair  to  put  Brian's  neglected 
duties  upon  you." 

"  One  is  glad  to  be  of  use — and  the  night  is 
delicious.  I  assure  you  it's  no  trouble  at  all," 
Lyon  asseverated,  with  what,  for  him,  was  some- 
thing like  vehemence.  "  If  you  will  just  tell  me 
what  you  want " — 

"  I  will  write  a  list,"  she  said.  She  gave  him 
no  word  of  thanks  for  his  offer  of  service.  He 
understood  quite  clearly  that  he  scarcely  existed 
for  her  at  the  moment,  save  in  his  capacity  of 
messenger. 

Crossing  swiftly  to  the  other  side  of  the  wide 
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hall,  where,  against  the  wall,  stood  a  little  table 
covered  with  writing  materials,  she  began — still 
standing — to  jot  down  her  requirements  on  a 
half-sheet  of  paper.  Lyon  followed  her  more 
slowly,  and  stood  a  few  steps  from  the  bottom 
of  the  table,  facing  her  as  she  wrote.  The  con- 
ciei'ge^  meanwhile,  glad  of  the  intervention  which 
had  excused  him  from  the  ungrateful  task  of 
climbing  to  the  top  of  the  house  and  arousing  a 
fellow-servant  from  his  first  sleep,  retired  into 
his  little  office  near  the  outer  door,  and  paid  no 
further  heed  to  either  of  them. 

"  There  is  a  prescription,  too,"  Dorothy  said, 
as  she  wrote,  without  lifting  her  eyes.  "  Will 
you  ask  them  to  make  it  up  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible?" 

"  I'll  see  they  do  that.  I'll  wait  for  the  medi- 
cine and  bring  it  up,"  Lyon  answered. 

She  went  on  writing.  She  had  taken  it  for 
granted  all  along  that  he  would  wait. 

"  Graham  stays  here  the  night  ? "  he  adven- 
tured after  a  moment. 

"  Yes." 

"  He  seems  a  sensible  fellow.  I  hope " — 
nervously — "  he  has  encouraged  you  ?  " 

"  He  gives  no  definite  opinion ;  he  says  it's 
impossible  to  give  one  at  present.  The  attack 
must  run  its  course — now.  If  it  had  been  taken 
in  time,  he  thinks  it  mia;ht  have  been  arrested. 
Now  it's  too  late."  She  looked  up  from  the 
paper  she  was  folding — not  at  Lyon,  but  at  the 
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wall  opposite  her — and  pressed  her  lips  hard 
together.  "  Twelve  hours  lost  have  made  all 
the  difference,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice,  as  if 
half  to  herself.  "All  because  Brian — forgot. 
If  Robin  dies,  I  shall  always  feel  that  Brian 
killed  him  ! " 

Involuntarily  Lyon  drew  back  a  step.  He 
did  not  know  her  in  this  mood — a  mood  of 
which  he  had  never  suspected  her  gentle  nature 
capable.  And  he  had  supposed  her  to  have 
grown  shallow,  artificial ;  to  have  lost  all  capacity 
for  deep  feeling !  Here  was  more  than  feeling ; 
here  was  passion — and  passion  of  the  purely 
elemental,  even  semi-savage  kind.  He  was  so 
startled  that  he  actually  stammered  a  deprecating 
rejoinder. 

"  No,  no !  That  would  be  to  take  too  harsh 
a  view.     An  unlucky  lapse  of  memory  " — 

"  If  he  had  cared  anything  for  Robin,"  she 
returned,  with  the  same  quiet  but  perfectly 
inflexible  bitterness  which  had  given  terrible 
point  to  her  last  utterance,  "  he  would  not  have 
forgotten." 

This  was  unanswerable ;  Lyon  felt  it  to  be  so. 
Still  something  within  him — he  could  not  have 
told  whether  it  were  an  impulse  of  generosity 
impelling  him  to  the  defence  of  a  man  he  dis- 
liked, or  a  movement  of  sheer  perversity  urging 
him  to  fling  himself  uselessly  against  the  rock 
of  Dorothy's  fixed  resentment — drove  him  to 
persist  in  his  role  of  apologist. 
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"  Men  are  proverbially  stupid  where  illness  is 
concerned,"  he  pleaded.  "  I  daresay  Travers 
didn't  take  in  how  serious  the  matter  really  was. 
By  the  way,  the  telegraph  office  here  is  open  all 
night ;  hadn't  I  better  wire  to  him  on  my  way 
home?" 

"  No." 

"  Not  ?  "  Lyon,  surprised  altogether  out  of 
his  impassibility  for  the  moment,  stared  at  her 
almost  open-mouthed. 

"  No ;  I  beg  you  will  do  nothing  of  the 
kind." 

"  Are  not  you " — his  voice  was  a  little  un- 
steady, and  he  spoke  with  manifest  effort, — 
"  forgive  me,  I  know  I've  no  right  to  say  any- 
thing, but  aren't  you  punishing  him  too  severely 
for — for  " —  He  failed  to  find  a  fitting  conclusion 
for  his  half-spoken  question. 

She  looked  at  him  coldly,  with  a  sort 
of  offended  astonishment,  but  quite  calmly. 
"  There  is  no  question  of  punishment,"  she  said. 
"  But  you  don't  expect  me  to  justify  myself  to 
you,  I  presume?" 

"  No,"  he  answered  helplessly.  So  might  a 
queen  have  looked  upon,  so  might  she  have 
addressed,  a  too-forward  courtier.  There  seemed 
to  be  no  end  to  the  revelations  in  store  for  Lyon 
that  night,  concerning  the  nature  of  this  woman, 
whom  he  had  supposed  himself  able  to  read 
through  and  through  at  a  glance.  "  I — I  beg 
your  pardon,"  he  faltered,  and  held  out  his  hand 
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for  the  folded  paper.  "  That  is  all  ?  "  he  asked, 
when  she  had  given  it  to  him. 

"That  is  all.  You  will  be  as  quick  as  you 
can  ?     Dr.  Graham  says  it  is  so  important." 

"  You  may  rely  on  me." 

Her  face  haunted  him  all  the  way  to  the  town 
and  back  again ;  it  hovered  before  his  eyes 
during  the  remainder  of  the  short  night.  He 
had  seen  that  in  it  which  terrified  him ;  a  fixity 
of  resentment  bordering  hard  on  actual  hate. 
He  could  hardly  have  explained  why  it  seemed 
to  him  so  unutterable  a  catastrophe  that  Dorothy 
Travers  should  hate  her  husband ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  he  would  have  done  almost  any- 
thing, made  any  personal  sacrifice  within  his 
power,  rather  than  that  things  should  have  come 
to  such  a  pass  with  her.  That  she  should  be 
unhappy  in  her  marriage  was  an  endurable 
thought, — indeed,  he  had  found  her  apparent 
content  with  her  lot,  at  the  time  of  their  first 
accidental  meeting  and  renewal  of  acquaintance, 
a  trifle  disappointing,  and  even  irritating  to  his 
self-esteem, — but  that  she  should  be  warped  by 
it  into  an  unlovely  bitterness,  that  it  should  ever 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  her  nature  or  harden- 
ing her  heart,  was  an  issue  he  had  never  con- 
templated, and  from  which  he  shrank  in  dismay, 
now  that  it  presented  itself  to  him  as  a  menacing 
probability. 

Directly  after  dawn,  he  abandoned  all  further 
attempt  to  sleep,  dressed  himself,  and  started 
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for  a  tramp  along  the  Bordlghera  road,  hoping 
to  walk  off  his  unquiet  visions.  .  They  persisted 
in  accompanying  him,  however ;  and  he  returned 
to  breakfast  in  no  more  tranquil  humour  than 
he  had  set  out.  What  irritated  him  above  all 
was  the  bitter  sense  of  his  own  helplessness  in 
the  matter.  Something  ought  to  be  done ;  and 
he  could  do  nothing.  It  was  as  though  he  had 
seen  her  caught  in  the  current  of  a  dangerous 
river,  drifting  past  him  to  the  rapids  which  must 
sweep  her  to  destruction,  while  he  stood  on  the 
bank,  destitute  of  boat,  or  rope,  that  might  have 
aided  her,  incapable  of  swimming,  without  so 
much  as  a  voice  to  call  any  one  else  to  her  rescue. 

Some  letters  had  been  brought  to  him  on  the 
breakfast-tray ;  one  bore  the  Monte  Carlo  post- 
mark. He  opened  it  carelessly,  read  a  few 
words,  uttered  a  little  exclamation  of  dismay ; 
then  his  face  cleared  suddenly.  "  Unlucky  for 
him,"  he  muttered  ;  "  but  for  her — well,  it  may 
be  salvation.  It  will  soften  her  as  nothing  else 
could  do." 

He  ran  hastily  over  the  remainder  of  the 
letter ;  then  caught  up  his  hat  and  sallied  forth. 
Ten  minutes  later  he  was  standing  in  the  hall 
of  the  Hotel  d'Angleterre,  asking  for  Dorothy. 

It  was  some  time  before  she  appeared,  and 
then  it  was  with  a  face  which  showed  that  she 
considered  his  visit  ill-timed.  Indeed,  she  had 
at  first  excused  herself  from  seeing  him  at  all ; 
and  it  was  only  on  his  sending  up  a  second  and 
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more  urgent  message,  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
not  detain  her  for  more  than  two  minutes,  and 
that  his  business  was  of  extreme  importance, 
that  she  reluctantly  consented  to  come  down. 

"  I  have  come " —  he  began,  when  she  had 
given  him  her  hand  in  a  perfunctory  fashion, 
and  then  broke  off  to  inquire,  "  How  is  the  boy 
this  morning?" 

"  Just  the  same.  He  has  had  a  very  restless 
night.  I  hardly  like  leaving  him,  even  for  a 
moment."  Her  look  and  tone  seemed  to  add, 
"  Why  have  you  called  me  away  ?  " 

"  The  things — from  the  chemist's — last  night 
were  all  right,  I  hope?"  Now  that  Lyon 
actually  stood  in  Dorothy's  presence,  he  rather 
shrank  from  entering  upon  the  matter  that  had 
brought  him  there.  Else — especially  after  the 
very  plain  hint  she  had  just  given  him  of  her 
anxiety  to  be  gone  —  he  would  hardly  have 
wasted  any  more  time  in  putting  unnecessary 
questions. 

"  Quite,  thanks  " — with  manifest  impatience. 
"  Is  that  all  ?  because  "  —  she  was  already  pre- 
paring to  turn  away. 

"No,"  he  interposed;  "that's  not  all,  I  am 
sorry  to  say.  I — I  have  come  here  to — to  break 
some  rather  serious  news  to  you." 

Her  face  was  already  pale ;  it  became  ashen. 
"  Dolly  ?  "  she  gasped.     "  What  has  happened  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  don't  be  frightened  !    There's  nothing 
amiss  with  Dolly.     I  saw  her,  from  a  distance, 
25 
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going  into  the  Public  Gardens  with  her  nurse, 
on  my  way  up  here.  No,  it's — your  husband. 
He  has  met  with  an  accident." 

"An  accident?"  She  asked  the  question 
calmly ;  her  excitement  was  suddenly  gone,  and 
her  face  had  grown  expressionless. 

"  Yes.  Trying  to  stop  a  restive  carriage- 
horse,  which  was  doing  its  best  to  bolt,  he 
somehow  got  knocked  down  and  hurt — rather 
badly,  I'm  afraid ;  at  least  he  has  some  ribs 
broken.  I  had  a  letter  from  him  this  morning 
— or,  rather,  from  the  manager  of  the  Paris, 
where  he  is.  He  didn't  wish  to  alarm  you  by 
writing  or  wiring  direct." 

Dorothy's  face  retained  its  inscrutable  look. 
"  Of  course  he  has  had  a  doctor  to  see  him  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes !  Both  the  English  doctors  in  the 
place  have  examined  him,  the  manager  says ; 
and  they  think  he'll  pull  through  all  right. 
Happily,  there  don't  seem  to  be  any  complica- 
tions— ^just  the  broken  bones.  You  mustn't 
disquiet  yourself  too  much ;  only  I'm  afraid  it'll 
be  a  longish  business.  And  it's  specially  un- 
lucky that  such  a  mishap  should  have  occurred 
just  now,  when  you  have  already  so  much  on 
your  hands  and  thoughts." 

To  these  well  -  meant  condolences  Dorothy 
responded  nothing ;  neither  did  her  set  expres- 
sion vary  in  the  least. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  went  on  Lyon,  almost 
timidly — for  her  demeanour  was  not  calculated 
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to  set  him  at  ease — "  that,  as,  of  course,  it's  im- 
possible for  you  to  leave  the  little  chap  just  at 
present —  ?  " 

He  spoke  half-interrogatively,  and  paused  for 
an  answer.  She  made  an  assenting  motion  of 
her  head. 

"  I  was  thinking,"  he  resumed,  speaking  more 
hurriedly,  "that — that  under  the  circumstances 
perhaps  you  would  like — perhaps  /  might  as 
well  run  over  to  Monte  Carlo  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  very  kind  of  you."  Her  tone 
was  civil,  but  severely  unenthusiastic.  "  But — I 
thought  you  had  made  your  plans  to  go  to 
Paris  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  They  are  easily  unmade.  Travers  must  need 
some  looking  after ;  and  if  my  going  would  set 
your  mind  more  at  ease  about  him  " — 

"  I  have  no  doubt  he  will  be  delighted  to  see 
you,  and  feel  most  grateful  to  you  for  coming." 

He  noticed  that  she  made  no  profession  of 
personal  gratitude  in  the  matter. 

"Then — if  you  approve — I'll  get  off  by  the 
midday  train.  Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  send  ?  " 

"  I  daresay  Brian  would  be  glad  of  some  of 
his  things.  I  will  tell  Jane  to  pack  a  portman- 
teau, and  have  it  sent  down  to  you  by  half-past 
eleven.  Now  I  must  go  back  to  Robin.  Good- 
bye." 

He  took  her  proffered  hand,  feeling  himself 
utterly  baffled.     "  Don't  be  over-anxious  about 
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either  of  them.  I  shall  hope  to  send  you  a  good 
report  of  Travers  in  a  few  hours'  time ;  I  will 
write  as  soon  as  I  have  seen  him." 

"  Thank  you." 

"  And  you  will  let  us  know  how  your  patient 
goes  on — from  time  to  time?  By  the  way — 
while  I  think  of  it — it  might  not,  perhaps,  be 
wise  to  make  too  much  of  the  boy's  illness  to 
Travers  just  now.  Of  course,  a  good  deal 
depends  on  the  condition  in  which  I  find  him. 
Supposing,  however,  he  seems  to  be  seriously 
shaken,  and  I  am  ordered  (as  very  likely  I  shall 
be)  to  keep  him  quiet,  difficulties  may  arise. 
What  should  I  say  to  him  in  that  case  ?  " 

"What  you  please."  Her  tone  expressed  a 
most  perfect  indifference  to  the  question.  And 
again  she  turned  towards  the  staircase. 

"  No,  but " —  he  interrupted  her  with  an  eager- 
ness most  unusual  in  him — "  you  are  putting  too 
great  a  responsibility  upon  me.  I  must  have 
your  authority." 

"  My  authority  ? "  she  echoed,  with  a  curious 
bitter  smile.  "  Well,  my  authority — such  as  it 
is — I  delegate  to  you.  You  have  my  full  per- 
mission to  act  according  to  your  own  judg- 
ment." She  had  her  foot  actually  on  the  first 
stair,  when  he  intercepted  her  again. 

"  Mrs.  Travers,"  he  said  appealingly,  —  and 
never  before,  not  even  when  the  tide  of  his 
personal  passion  had  been  at  its  highest,  and  he 
had  pleaded  with  her  most   recklessly  for   his 
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personal  happiness,  had  she  seen  his  dark,  heavy 
face  so  transformed  by  strong  emotion, — "one 
moment,  please.  Have  you  no  message  for  your 
husband  ?  " 

In  sheer  surprise  she  hesitated  for  an  instant 
before  replying.  Then  her  reply  came,  low, 
swift,  determined — 

"  No.     None." 

There  followed  a  moment  of  dead  silence. 
She  stood,  one  hand  resting  on  the  balustrade 
of  the  staircase,  facing  him ;  her  head  slightly 
thrown  back,  her  breath  coming  quickly  from 
between  her  parted  lips,  her  eyes  hard,  set,  un- 
compromising. He,  standing  a  step  lower, 
looked  up  into  her  face  with  a  gaze — more  fixed 
than  he  was  aware  of — full  of  mingled  wonder 
and  distress.  A  moment  she  endured  his  scrutiny, 
silent  and  motionless,  seemingly  too  proud  to 
attempt  to  escape  from  it.  Then,  suddenly,  and 
without  warning,  she  turned  upon  him  with  the 
mien  of  an  outraged  princess. 

"  Why  do  you  look  at  me  like  that  ? "  she 
cried  under  her  breath.  "  I  will  not  bear  it ! — 
no,  I  will  not  bear  it !  What  right  have  you  to 
sit  in  judgment  on  me?  What  do  you  know? 
No  ! " — as  he  made  a  deprecating  gesture — "  you 
need  not  try  to  explain  away  your  looks — I  can 
read  their  meaning  well  enough !  Because  for 
once  in  my  false,  artificial  life,  I  venture  to 
speak  and  act  truthfully,  you  are  horrified,  dis- 
gusted !     No  wonder !     What  business  has  any 
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woman  ever  to  show  herself  as  she  is  ?  Hypo- 
crisy is  her  first  duty — Heaven  knows  if  I  have 
made  it  mine  or  not,  for  years  past !  But  I 
warn  you,  and  all  others  kind  enough  to  interest 
themselves  in  my  moral  welfare" — with  a  harsh 
little  laugh — "  that  I  am  tired  of  being  a  hypo- 
crite, and  don't  mean  ever  to  be  a  hypocrite  any 
more.  I  decline  to  be  false  to  myself  at  your 
orders,  simply  to  satisfy  your  prejudices.  I  will 
not  be  goaded  into  playing  a  part  I  am  sick  of 
to  the  end  of  time,  in  order  that  my  friends' 
tastes  may  not  be  offended — though  I  am  sorry 
to  offend  them.  I  don't  want  to  hurt  anybody's 
feelings — I  only  ask  to  be  allowed  to  go  my 
way  without  remonstrance.  It's  not  much  to 
ask,  surely.  You  are  all  free  to  condemn  me  as 
much  as  you  please,  in  your  hearts,  and  among 
yourselves — and  you  will  doubtless  do  it.  Only, 
don't  think  to  terrify  me  back  into  my  former 
good  behaviour  by  passing  sentence  on  me ;  for 
I  deny  your  jurisdiction,  and  I  care  less  than 
nothing  for  the  pains  and  penalties  you  can 
inflict ! " 

She  waited  for  a  moment,  as  if  giving  him  an 
opportunity  to  answer ;  then,  as  he  merely  bent 
his  head  without  a  word,  she  turned  and  went 
slowly  upstairs,  leaving  him  to  consider  the 
result  of  his  well-meant  interference  at  his  leisure. 


CHAPTER  VI 

AT   THE   THRESHOLD 

"/  stood  .   .  . 
And  spake  to  the  Lord  God,  and  said,   *  0  Lord^ 
Am  I  the  man  ? '     And  the  Lord  ansivered  me, 
*  T/iou  art  the  man,  aiid  all  the  more  the  man.'^' 

LYON!" 
"  Well  ?  "  Lyon  responded  from  behind 
the  open  sheets  of  the  Times. 

"  How  about  that  post  ?  " 

"  It's  in.     Came  in  half  an  hour  ago." 

"  Any  letters  for  me  ?  " 

"  No." 

Brian  Travers,  who  had  raised  his  head  from 
his  pillows  while  putting  the  foregoing  questions, 
now  let  it  fall  back  into  its  original  position, 
and  lay  for  a  while  silent,  plucking  restlessly  at 
the  sheet  with  hot,  nervous  fingers.  Then  he 
spoke  again. 

"  Lyon ! " 

"Well?" 

"You — you've  not  had  any  letter  yourself? 
From  Dorothy,  I  mean  ?  " 
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"  No." 

"  Not  even  a  post-card  ?  " 

"  No.  I  have  not  heard  from  Mrs.  Travers 
at  all." 

Brian  made  an  impatient  movement  to  turn 
over  on  his  side;  a  movement  which  proved 
futile,  ending  only  in  a  stifled  groan.  Not  so 
thoroughly  stifled,  however,  but  that  it  caught 
his  companion's  ear.  Lyon  laid  down  his  paper, 
and  came  to  the  bedside. 

"  Feeling  uncomfortable  ?  "  he  inquired  laconi- 
cally. 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I  feel  otherwise  ? " 
was  the  somewhat  ungracious  response. 

"  You've  been  lying  rather  a  long  time  in  that 
position,"  Lyon  went  on  imperturbably.  "  Like 
to  be  shifted  a  bit  ? " 

"  No — one  position's  as  easy,  or  rather  uneasy, 
as  another.  I  say,  Lyon!"  —  fretfully — "how 
abominably  dark  you  keep  this  room." 

"  Seeing  that  the  thermometer  stands  at  92° 
in  the  shade  out  of  doors,  and  your  temperature 
last  night  was  103°,  it  seemed  the  part  of  a 
prudent  friend  to  shut  \^q  persiennes.  However, 
I'll  open  the  farther  window,  if  you  specially 
desire  it.  Only  don't  blame  me  if  the  sun  sends 
your  fever  up  again."  And  Lyon  recrossed  the 
room  towards  the  window  in  question. 

But  before  he  could  lay  hand  upon  it,  Brian's 
querulous  voice  checked  his  action.  "  Never 
mind,  then — leave  the  confounded  thing  alone, 
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for  Heaven's  sake !  Leave  it  alone,  I  tell 
you ! " 

"  My  good  fellow,  I  am  leaving  it  alone,"  Lyon 
retorted  calmly,  relapsing  into  his  chair  and  his 
newspaper.  "  I  assure  you  I'm  not  at  all  eager 
to  let  in  more  tropical  glare  than  is  absolutely 
necessary.  An  oven  is  always  a  trj^ing  place  of 
residence.  But,  to  my  mind,  it's  a  needless 
aggravation  of  the  suffering  of  being  baked 
alive,  to  insist  on  seeing  the  fire  during  the  whole 
process ;  I  prefer  grilling  in  the  dark,  since  grill 
I  must." 

Lyon  had  not  proceeded  far  with  his  renewed 
perusal  of  the  Times  leading  article  before  his 
studies  were  again  interupted.  At  the  end 
of  a  very  few  moments,  Brian — after  mutter- 
ing half-aloud  to  himself,  "  Extraordinary ! 
quite  extraordinary  !  "  once  or  twice — suddenly 
raised  his  voice  and  once  more  addressed  his 
companion. 

"Lyon!" 

"  Well  ?  "  queried  Lyon  for  the  third  time. 

"  Doesn't  it  strike  you  as — as  singular  that 
there  should  be  no  letter — no  message  at  all — 
from  San  Remo  ?  " 

"This  is  Friday.  Mrs.  Travers  wrote  on 
Tuesday  last.  And  she  has  rarely  written 
oftener  than  once  in  three  days,"  was  Lyon's 
diplomatic  answer.  "  I  really  don't  see  any 
reason  for  your  feeling  uneasy." 

"  Don't  you,  indeed  ?  "  sarcastically. 
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"  No,"  ignoring  the  sarcasm.  "  The  boy  is 
quite  out  of  danger  now." 

"  He's  been  out  of  danger  these  ten  days  past," 
Brian  said  bitterly.  "  I'm  not  troubling  my  head 
about  him — he'll  do  well  enough.  No;  the 
question  is,  now  that  he's  getting  well,  and 
could  safely  be  left  to  the  nurse  for  a  time, 
why  doesn't  my  wife  come  over  here?  Why 
doesn't  she  at  least  write,  and  propose  to 
come?" 

Lyon  did  not  feel  called  upon  to  offer  any 
solution  of  this  puzzle. 

"  I  suppose  the  truth  is,"  Brian  went  on 
irritably, — "  the  truth  is,  you've  kept  her  in  ignor- 
ance of  the  real  state  of  affairs.  You've  made 
the  best  of  things  in  your  letters,  and  never 
allowed  her  to  know  what  a  touch-and-go  busi- 
ness it's  been  with  me.  That  was  all  very  well 
at  first,  while  she  had  the  boy  ill  on  her  hands. 
But  there  was  no  need  to  go  on  keeping  up  the 
fiction  to  the  end." 

"  I  haven't  kept  it  up." 

"  What  ?    You've  told  her  ?    Do  you  mean —  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that,  for  a  fortnight  past,  I've  neither 
underrated  your  sufferings,  in  writing  to  Mrs. 
Travers,  nor  pretended  to  her  that  your  condition 
was  invariably  satisfactory.  In  short,  I  have 
been  telling  her  the  truth  for  some  time  past." 

"  And  yet  she's  never,  in  her  answers — never 
once  spoken  of  coming  here  ?  Never  hinted  at 
such  a  thing?     Never  said  she  wished \.o  come?" 
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"  No." 

"  For  the  true  vindictive  spirit,"  quoth  Brian, 
with  increased  bitterness,  "commend  me  to  a 
good  woman.  And  yet," — he  added,  after  a 
moment,  during  which  his  companion  offered  no 
comment  on  his  exclamation, — "  I  don't  under- 
stand.    Dorothy  was  never  the  implacable  sort." 

Lyon  got  up  and  laid  down  his  paper.  "  If 
she  shows  herself  implacable  now,"  he  observed, 
walking  slowly  over  to  the  chimney-piece  as  he 
spoke,  "  doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  you  may  be 
to  blame  for  the  change  in  her?  When  a 
woman  gives  the  lie,  in  any  important  point,  to 
her  own  nature,  it's  usually  some  man's  fault." 

"  I  don't  pretend  to  have  been  an  immaculate 
husband,"  was  Brian's  rejoinder.  "  I  daresay 
she  thinks  she  has  cause  of  complaint  against 
me.  Clearly  she  has  taken  all  this  nonsense  of 
the  last  few  weeks  most  absurdly  to  heart.  But 
if  she  could  overlook  things  before, —  when 
there  was,  perhaps,  more  reason  for  her  being 
offended, — why  not  now  ?  " 

Lyon  paused  an  instant  before  replying,  his 
back  towards  the  bed,  his  arms  resting  on  the 
mantelshelf  before  him.  "  I  take  it,"  he  said  at 
last — when  he  had  sufficiently  mastered  himself 
to  be  able  to  speak — "  that,  in  the  present  case, 
it's  your  forgetfulness — about  the  child — which 
has  turned  the  scale  against  you.  All  the  rest 
your  wife  might  have  consented  to  forgive; — mind 
I  say  might  only,  I  don't  feel  sure  about  it." 
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"  But,  good  heavens,  man  !  there's  nothing  else 
for  her  to  forgive !  The  whole  affair  with  Mrs. 
M'Allan  has  been  a  piece  of  pure  folly  on  my 
part,  nothing  more.  Of  course  I  regret  having 
allowed  myself  to  be  led  into  it — and  I  daresay 
it  may  have  annoyed  Dorothy — but  her  making 
it  the  reason  for  a  serious  breach  between  us  is 
ridiculous." 

"  From  your  point  of  view — very  likely.  Mrs. 
Travers  probably  regards  the  matter  with  wholly 
different  eyes — as  it  is  only  natural  she  should 
do." 

"  If  I  could  only  see  her,  and  tell  her  the  truth 
of  things  ! "  ejaculated  Brian.  "  Of  course," — with 
a  very  genuine  and  rather  hopeless  sigh — "  she 
might  not  believe  me.     Probably  she  would  not." 

"  Why  ?"  inquired  Lyon,  looking  round  sharply 
for  a  moment.  "  Oh,  I  see  ! " — turning  slowly 
away  again.  "  You  think  she  would  argue  from 
the  certainties  of  the  past  to  the  probabilities  of 
the  present  ?  " 

"  You  don't  put  things  over  pleasantly,"  Brian 
said.  "  However, — I  may  as  well  acknowledge 
it  frankly, — you're  not  so  far  out.  Three  years 
ago — to  my  shame  be  it  spoken  ;  I  hate  the  very 
recollection  of  the  business — I  did  get  involved 
to  some  extent  in  a  foolish  affair  at  Milan ;  and 
unluckily  it  came  to  my  wife's  ears.  The  woman 
was  an  Italian  singer:  wonderfully  pretty  and 
fascinating,  and  at  the  same  time  perfectly 
unscrupulous ;  I   should  think,  the   most   abso- 
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lutely  unscrupulous  human  being  I  ever  came 
across.  Well,  I  completely  lost  my  head  for  a 
time.  When  I  recovered  it,  I — saw  things  in 
their  true  light,  and  hated  myself  for  the  fool  I'd 
been.  Dorothy  knew  that,  and  she  consented 
to  let  bygones  be  bygones.  But  I'm  afraid  her 
recollections  of  that  miserable  episode — as  you 
know,  women  never  forget  such  things — may 
have  made  her  rather  inclined  to — to  imagine — 
to  take  too  serious  a  view.     You  understand  ? " 

"  I  quite  understand,"  was  the  reply.  "  And  I 
appreciate  Mrs.  Travers'  position." 

"  Now  look  here,  Lyon  ! "  the  sick  man  cried, 
in  a  louder  voice,  raising  himself  on  his  elbow ; 
"  what  does  that  mean  ?  Do  you  doubt  my 
word  ?  I  tell  you,  on  my  honour,  between  man 
and  man,  there's  no  question  here  of  anything 
but  a  meaningless  flirtation.  Do  you  suppose 
I  should  lie  to  you  ?  " 

"You  might  feel  bound  to,"  was  the  cool 
retort.  "Not  that  I  imply  for  a  moment  you 
are  speaking  anything  but  unvarnished  truth. 
But  I  was  trying  to  look  at  the  matter  from  Mrs. 
Travers's  standpoint,  as  I  conjecture  it.  And, 
if  I  may  tender  a  little  friendly  advice,  I  should 
recommend  you  to  repeat  to  her,  without  delay, 
what  you've  just  told  me  about  your  relations 
with  the  American  lady." 

"  Your  advice  is  admirable,  but  not  very  easy 
to  follow.  Seeing  that  I  am  helpless  to  do 
anything  except   lie   here  like  a  log — and  my 
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wife  declines  to  come  near  me —  All  things 
considered,  Lyon,  I  think  you  might  have  sug- 
gested the  propriety  of  her  coming  last  week, 
when  I  was  at  my  worst.     To  herself,  I  mean." 

Lyon  made  a  prolonged  silent  examination  of 
the  various  ornaments  adorning  the  chimney- 
piece,  before  he  answered  in  a  constrained  voice — 

"  I  did  suggest  it — in  a  fashion." 

"  How  did  she  reply  to  your  suggestion  ?  " 

"  She  didn't  reply  to  it  at  all,  never  alluded  to 
it  by  a  word.  When  she  wrote, — two  days  after 
receiving  my  letter, — it  was  merely  to  send  her 
usual  bulletin  about  the  boy." 

"Then  I  may  go  to  the  dogs  as  soon  as  I 
please,  I  suppose ! "  cried  Brian,  with  something 
like  a  sob.  "  Since  she  throws  me  overboard — 
Lyon,  you  don't  guess  what  she  is  to  me !  I've 
acted  like  a  fool,  I  know,  more  than  once.  But 
— if  she  would  only  believe  it — through  all,  and 
above  all,  I've  cared  for  her  with  my  whole  soul. 
Indeed,  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  I've  never 
cared,  at  any  time,  for  any  other  woman — if 
only  she  would  believe  it." 

"  You've  hardly  gone  the  right  way  to  make 
her  believe  it,"  observed  Lyon  drily. 

"  What  a  candid  brute  you  are,  Lyon  !  Yes, 
that's  true  enough.  But  I  must  get  her  to  believe 
it.  I  must  have  her  back  !  "  Brian's  weak  voice, 
rising  to  a  cry,  sounded  almost  hysterical.  "  I 
can't  do  without  her  any  longer.  She  must 
come — it's  her  duty  to  come,  her  plain  duty  ! " 
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"  Obviously,  according  to  those  social  laws 
which  enjoin  resentment  upon  the  man,  and 
forbid  it  to  the  woman.  Unfortunately,  even 
women  occasionally  fail  to  fulfil  their  plain 
duties." 

"  She  can't  have  changed  so  utterly,"  Brian 
muttered ;  he  had  scarcely  heard  Lyon's  retort, 
and  paid  it  no  heed  whatever.  "  Not  that 
women  are  to  be  counted  upon.  They  will 
profess  the  greatest  regard  for  you  one  day, 
and,  the  next,  exhibit  the  most  perfect  indiffer- 
ence to  the  question  of  your  life  or  death." 
(Brian's  reference  was  too  clear  to  be  misunder- 
stood, and  Lyon,  who  had  his  own  private 
reasons  for  finding  his  patient's  wrath  against 
Mrs.  M'Allan  amusing,  smiled  somewhat  grimly 
to  himself.)  "  But  my  wife — Dorothy  is  different 
from  other  women — always  was.  If  she  gives 
me  up,  I  may  account  myself  a  hopeless  bad 
lot  indeed.  But  she's  no  right  to  give  me  up 
now.  If  only  I  could  see  her,  I  might  be  able 
to  convince  her  of  that.  And  I  must  see  her ! 
I  can't  stand  lying  here,  knowing  she's  harden- 
ing herself  against  me,  for  no  cause.  The 
thought  drives  me  wild.  Something  must  be 
done,  Lyon — or  I  shall  go  mad." 

"  No,  you  won't,"  returned  Lyon  gruffly.  "  I 
don't  see  precisely  what's  to  be  '  done,' "  he 
added,  before  the  outraged  Travers  had  time  to 
speak.  "  But  I'll  think  matters  over,  and  see  if 
I  can  hit  upon  any  plan.     In  the  meantime,  you 
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had  better  take  your  sedative,  and  try  to  sleep 
for  a  bit.     I'm  going  for  a  tramp." 

Lyon  did  not  start  immediately  on  his  tramp, 
unless  the  exercise  of  pacing  up  and  down  his 
own  room  for  half  an  hour,  to  the  extreme 
annoyance  and  indignation  of  the  old  lady 
domiciled  below,  might  be  supposed  to  fall 
under  the  head  of  tramping.  And,  the  half 
hour  at  an  end,  instead  of  setting  off  into  the 
country,  he  strode  down  the  hill  to  the  station, 
and  took  a  return  ticket  for  San  Remo. 

Ten  minutes  later,  he  was  speeding  towards 
the  Italian  frontier,  looking  wearily  out  of  the 
railway-carriage  window  at  a  prospect  of  dazz- 
ling blue  sea  and  sky,  and  telling  himself,  with 
merciless  plainness,  what  a  fool  he  was  for 
setting  out  on  such  an  expedition. 

Surely  his  last  interview  with  Dorothy,  now 
three  weeks  old,  might  have  taught  him,  once 
for  all,  how  powerless  he  was  to  influence  her ! 
Why,  therefore,  court  a  repetition  of  that  scene  ? 
Why  bring  upon  himself  certain  fresh  mortifica- 
tion, and  a  deepened  sense  of  failure  ?  all  to  no 
purpose  ?     Was  it  indeed  worth  while  ? 

Something  within  him  answered,  "  Yes.  If 
I  try  again,  I  shall  fail  again,  no  doubt.  So 
be  it.  I  shall  at  least  have  done  what  in  me 
lies  to  save  her  life  from  shipwreck." 

Hard  on  that  consoling  reflection  followed 
the  inquiry — "Am  I  the  man  for  this  task? 
Am  I  strong  enough  for  it  ?  " 
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With  all  a  self-reliant  man's  natural  distaste 
to  acknowledgment  of  his  own  weakness,  even 
to  himself,  Lyon,  in  making  up  his  mind  to 
his  present  course  of  action,  had  resolutely 
silenced  the  voice  of  self-distrust  within  him. 
Now,  in  this  hour  of  enforced  idleness  and  keen 
expectancy,  when,  with  brain  throbbing  with 
excitement  and  nerves  strung  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  tension,  he  was  constrained  to  sit  with 
folded  hands,  measuring  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise  before  him,  it  refused  to  keep  silence 
any  longer  at  his  bidding.  Fear — that  fear  of 
himself  of  which  he  had  hitherto  so  obstinately 
refused  to  recognise  the  very  existence — came 
upon  him  in  an  overwhelming  flood.  He  began 
to  doubt,  to  analyse;  to  analyse  the  situation, 
to  doubt  his  own  motives  in  creating  it,  till  the 
very  impulse  which  had  driven  him  to  venture- 
some action  almost  died  out  in  the  process. 
By  the  time  he  reached  Ventimiglia,  he  was 
beginning  to  think  seriously  of  turning  back. 

He  had  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  wait  while 
the  passengers'  luggage  was  being  examined, 
and  the  usual  frontier  formalities  were  complied 
with :  he  spent  it  in  walking  up  and  down  the 
platform,  in  a  frame  of  mind  absolutely  new  to 
his  experience — one  of  tormenting  irresolution. 
The  fresh  train  that  was  to  carry  him  into  Italy 
had  actually  begun  to  get  up  steam  for  departure, 
and  still  he  had  taken  no  decision. 

At  length  he  walked  rapidly  away  from  the 
26 
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crowd  of  intending  travellers,  to  the  comparative 
solitude  of  a  siding  adjoining  the  main  platform, 
and  there  stopping  short,  considered  the  choice 
before  him  for  the  last  time.  "  It's  a  poor 
chance,"  he  reflected.  "  But  it's  her  only  chance. 
If  /  draw  back  from  the  forlorn  hope,  it's  quite 
certain  no  one  else  will  offer  to  take  my  place. 
The  real  question  is,  am  I  sufficiently  sure  of 
myself?  It's  a  hard  case,"  he  mused  bitterly. 
"Why  should  I,  of  all  men,  have  been  forced 
into  this  position — I  ?  Somehow  I  daren't  back 
out  of  it.  And  yet,  how  unfit  I  am  for  it,  only 
Heaven  knows.     Ah,  God  !  God  help  me  !  " 

The  prayer — I  think  I  am  justified  in  calling 
it  one — rose  to  his  lips  with  a  naturalness  and  an 
earnestness  which  at  any  other  time  would  have 
surprised  himself.  But  in  this  crucial  moment 
of  his  life,  full  as  it  was  of  stress  and  perplexity 
of  another  kind,  he  forgot  the  perplexities  which, 
of  late  years  at  least,  had  made  any  strong 
movement  of  faith  in  the  Unseen  an  impossi- 
bility to  him.  Alone  with  the  sense  of  his  own 
weakness,  there  had  arisen  in  him,  not  merely 
a  craving  for  some  strength  which  should 
supplement  it,  but  an  inexplicable  belief,  real 
if  transitory,  in  the  existence  of  this  help,  some- 
where. With  a  voiceless  cry  of  supplication  he 
flung  himself  out  into  the  void,  seeking  for  it, 
groping  after  it.  And  he  was  heard  in  that  he 
feared.  There  came  to  him  a  strange,  over- 
powering  consciousness  of  touching   a   helping 
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hand,  in  the  very  grasp  of  which  lay  a  promise 
of  infinite  security. 

Without  further  hesitation  he  turned  round, 
walked  down  the  platform,  and  got  into  the 
train. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  way  he  found 
employment  in  preparing  for  the  interview  that 
lay  before  him ;  in  devising  an  effective  state- 
ment of  the  case  he  had  to  plead,  in  elaborating 
his  arguments,  and  sharpening  his  rhetorical 
weapons  of  assault,  a  preparation  which,  if  it 
serv^edthe  useful  purpose  of  occupying  his  mind, 
certainly  served  no  other,  since  not  a  word  of  it 
survived,  in  his  memory,  the  first  sight  of  the 
woman  he  went  to  see. 

Dorothy  received  him  alone  in  her  little 
sitting-room.  The  strain  and  fatigue  of  the  last 
three  weeks  had  not  been  without  their  effect 
upon  her  appearance ;  and  Lyon  was  forced  to 
acknowledge  to  himself  that  he  had  never  seen 
her  look  less  pretty.  Pallor  and  weariness 
become  few  women :  they  were  necessarily  fatal 
in  the  case  of  a  woman  no  longer  quite  in  her 
first  youth,  whose  complexion  and  expression 
were  her  best  points.  Mrs.  Travers'  movements, 
too,  had  lost  much  of  their  light,  quick  grace. 
She  advanced  to  meet  her  visitor  with  the 
sedate,  measured  step  of  a  middle-aged  woman. 

As  to  her  manner,  it  was  civilly  inscrutable : 
impossible  for  Lyon  to  ascertain  from  it  whether 
his  unexpected  visit  were  welcome  or  unwelcome 
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to  his  hostess.  But  he  perceived  a  watchful 
expression  in  her  eyes,  as  though  she  divined  a 
special  purpose  in  his  coming,  and  were  putting 
herself  on  her  guard  against  it. 

She  talked  freely  of  Robin,  who  was  now 
fairly  convalescent,  she  said,  and  had  been  twice 
permitted  to  go  out  for  an  hour ;  then,  after  a 
moment  of  hesitation,  she  inquired  for  her 
husband. 

"  Brian  is  really  much  better,  isn't  he  ?  " 

*'  Yes,  he  is  better.  But  he's  still  almost 
entirely  helpless.  And  he  suffers  a  good  deal — 
more  particularly  at  night,"  Lyon  said. 

"  But  he  is  quite  out  of  danger  now  ?  " 

"The  doctor  hopes  so.  He  has  been  much 
more  encouraging  since  Monday.  Last  week, 
for  twenty-four  hours  or  so,  he  was  rather 
anxious,  by  his  own  confession.  But  I  wrote 
you  all  about  that." 

"  I  remember.  You  have  been  most  kind 
in  that  matter — sending  me  such  full  reports 
every  day." 

A  moment's  silence.  Lyon  felt  uncomfortably 
conscious  that  he  was  not  getting  on ;  that  he 
had  not,  so  far,  advanced  by  one  inch  towards 
the  attainment  of  the  object  he  had  in  view. 

"  Mrs.  Travers," — he  broke  the  silence  desper- 
ately, convinced  that  no  alternative  was  left  him 
but  to  conduct  his  attack  directly,  without 
disguise  or  circumlocution, — "  I  daresay  you 
were  surprised  to  see  me  to-day.     The  truth  is, 
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I  came  to — to  make  an  appeal  to  you.  Travers 
can't  write  himself,  you  know — and  I  daresay 
I've  expressed  myself  badly  in  my  letters ;  I 
was  always  a  bad  hand  at  written  explanations. 
Well,  your  husband  is,  naturally,  very  anxious 
to  see  you."     He  paused. 

"Yes?" 

"  Would  you — may  I  take  him  some  promise 
— some  hope  that  you  will  gratify  his  wish  before 
very  long?  I  am  sure  such  a  message  would 
help  forward  his  recovery.  I  think,  perhaps, 
you  hardly  conceive  how  anxious  he  is  on  this 
point — how  your  absence  preys  upon  his  mind." 
Again  Lyon  stopped  short. 

Dorothy  seemed  to  be  considering  his  words. 
She  was  silent  for  a  few  seconds,  playing 
nervously,  meanwhile,  with  the  cover  of  a  book 
lying  on  the  table  at  her  elbow.  "  Can  my 
husband  read  his  own  letters  ? "  she  asked 
presently. 

"  Sometimes." 

"  I  think  the  best  way  will  be  for  me  to  write 
to  him.  You  can  give  him  the  letter  when  you 
think  fittest,"  she  said  slowly.  "  Yes,  that  will 
be  best — decidedly  best." 

"Do  I  understand —  You  will  send  a  letter 
by  me,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I  won't  detain  you  while  I  write.  Lll 
send  the  letter  by  to-night's  post." 

Lyon  could  not  ignore  the  fact  that  he  had 
received  his  dismissal.     He  stood  up. 
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"  Before  you  go,"  his  companion  said,  "  I 
should  Hke  to  ask  you  one  question.  Did  my 
husband  send  you  to  me,  or  did  you  come 
here  to-day  of  your  own  accord  ?  " 

"  I  came  of  my  own  accord.  Your  husband 
knew  nothing  of  my  intention." 

For  the  first  time  during  the  interview 
Dorothy's  face  changed  a  Httle.  But  Lyon 
found  himself  unable  to  construe  the  meaning 
of  the  new  expression  which  it  took  on. 

"  I  see,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of  irony.  "  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you.  Good-bye.  Oh, 
there's  one  thing  more  !  If  my  husband  should 
— should  be  again  in  any  danger,  you  will  please 
telegraph  to  me  at  once." 

Lyon  put  his  hat,  which  he  had  just  taken 
up,  down  again  upon  the  table. 

"  Mrs.  Travers,"  he  said,  "  you  informed  me 
the  other  day  that  you  had  done,  for  the  future, 
with  the  conventional  shams  and  hypocrisies  of 
society.  I  presume  you  allow  your  friends  the 
same  liberty  you  accord  to  yourself  in  the 
matter?  Have  I  your  leave  to  tell  you  the 
truth  ?  " 

She  seemed  to  blench  slightly  under  his  direct 
gaze ;  her  eyes  faltered  and  fell  before  his.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  She  raised  them  again,  and 
looked  him  full  in  the  face  as  she  answered — 

"  Certainly." 

"Thank  you.  I  conclude — if  I  am  wrong, 
you'll  correct  me,  but  from  what  you  have  just 
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said,  I  can't  help  drawing  the  inference — that 
you  intend  to  refuse  the — appeal  I  ventured  to 
make  just  now?" 

"  I  do."     Her  tone  was  quietly  inflexible. 

"  Doesn't  it  occur  to  you  that  you  may  be 
making  a  great  mistake  in  refusing  ?  " 

"  What  kind  of  mistake  ?  " 

"  A  threefold  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  think 
you  misjudge  Travers.  He  is  honestly  unhappy, 
though  you  may  not  believe  it.  Secondly,  you 
overrate  his  offence.  He  doesn't  deny  himself 
that  he  has  offended  you  deeply;  but  he  had 
hoped  you  would  be  merciful — that  you  wouldn't 
treat  an  inconsiderate  folly  as  though  it  were  an 
unpardonable  sin." 

"A  folly  which  made  him  careless  whether 
his  child  lived  or  died ! "  Dorothy  retorted  with 
white  lips. 

"  You  put  things  very  harshly,  Mrs.  Travers. 
Your  husband  has  not  forgotten  to  reproach 
himself  for  that  unlucky  piece  of  forgetfulness, 
I  assure  you." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  it." 

"Well,"  Lyon  exclaimed  impatiently,  "mis- 
judge him  as  you  will, — I  see  you  will  accept  no 
excuses  for  him, — only  don't  misjudge  yourself, 
for  Heaven's  sake !  Do  what  you  please  about 
forgiving  Travers ;  but  don't  so  outrage  all 
your  own  best  instincts  that  you  find  it  im- 
possible hereafter  to  forgive  yourself!  You 
knoiv  you  are  outraging  them  at  this  moment ; 
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and  you  know  what  the  consequences  of  your 
present  action  are  certain  to  be.  Take  your 
revenge — and  Travers  will  take  his.  Give  him 
up  now — fling  him  overboard  at  this  particular 
moment — and  you  can  guess,  with  a  man  of 
his  temperament,  what  results  are  likely  to 
follow.  And  then — when  they  have  followed — 
you  will  be  the  most  miserable  woman  on  God's 
earth.  That's  the  third  part  of  your  mistake — and 
the  most  fatal.     You  are  giving  yourself  the  lie." 

"Certainly  you  take  full  advantage  of  my 
permission,"  Dorothy  said,  her  voice  trembling 
for  the  first  time.  "Your  words  are  plain 
enough.  I  don't  know  " —  and  she  moved  rest- 
lessly— "  why  you  should  think  you  have  a  right 
to  speak  to  me  about  my  husband,  and  my 
conduct  to  him.  To  begin  with,  you  speak  in 
utter  ignorance  of  facts.  You  know  nothing — 
you  can  know  nothing  " — 

"  Pardon  me.  He  has  told  me — pretty  much 
the  whole  truth,  I  fancy.  You  need  not  despise 
him  for  that,"  he  added  quickly,  answering  the 
contemptuous  expression  that  crossed  her  face. 
"  The  confession  came  out  of  his  weakness  and 
misery — and  longing  for  you.  It  may  sound 
paradoxical  to  say  so,  but  if  he  had  been  less 
frank,  I  should  not  have  come  here  to-day." 

"  I  cannot  conceive,"  she  said,  with  a  sudden 
irrepressible  outburst  of  anger,  "  why  you  should 
have  come,  in  any  case.  I  ask  you  again,  what 
possible  right — ?  " 
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"  None,"  he  answered  huskily.  "  I  have  no 
right — I  know  that  well  enough.  But  I  didn't 
want  you  to  make  shipwreck  of  your  life.  When 
it's  a  case  of  life  and  death,  one  feels  compelled 
to  interfere — even  at  the  risk  of  getting  soundly 
rebuked  for  one's  presumption." 

"  It  was  out  of  regard  for  me,  rather  than  for 
Brian,  then,  that  you  came  here  with  your — 
proposal  ? "  she  demanded. 

"  Yes." 

"You  have — what's  the  correct  phrase? — my 
'  happiness  at  heart,'  then  ?  or  you  believe  you 
have?" 

"  I  am  very  sure  of  it."  He  spoke  with 
difficulty.  Her  irony  hurt  him  as  her  anger  had 
not  done. 

Her  eyes  blazed  indignation ;  she  caught  her 
breath  audibly,  laying  her  hand  on  the  table  to 
steady  herself. 

"  And  yovi— you  would  have  me  put  on  again 
the  fetters  I  had  shaken  off?  go  back  to  the  old 
hopeless,  useless,  insincere  servitude?  You^  of 
all  men ! " 

Lyon  flushed  to  his  temples,  a  dark,  scorching 
flush.  For  a  moment  the  earth  reeled  beneath 
him,  and  the  Southern  sunlight  was  blotted  out, 
and  words  which  it  would  have  been  madness 
and  shame  —  and  yet  delight  unspeakable — to 
have  uttered,  rose  to  his  lips  in  a  flood.  He 
hardly  knew  how  he  contrived  to  choke  them 
back  unspoken. 
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"  Yes,  I !  "  he  answered,  with  harsh,  deliberate 
emphasis.  "  I — because  I  know — better  than 
any  one  else,  perhaps — the  spirit  in  which  you 
entered  on  your  present  life.  You  chose  to 
make  yourself  responsible  for  Travers.  Is  this 
fulfilling  your  responsibility? — to  desert  him  at 
the  very  moment  when  he  needs  you  most." 

The  light,  the  colour  died  out  of  her  face ;  she 
passed  her  hand  quickly  over  her  eyes.  "Are 
you  so  sure  he  does  need  me  ?  "  she  asked  in  an 
altered  tone.     "  If  /  could  feel  sure — perhaps  " — 

"  Come  and  see,"  he  returned. 

Again  her  hand  went  nervously  across  her 
face.  "Very  well,"  she  said,  with  a  touch  of 
defiance  ,as  she  let  it  drop  once  more  to  her 
side  ;  "  I  will  go.  That  is  to  say,  if  you  accept 
all  responsibility  in  the  matter." 

"  I  ?  " 

"Why  not?  You  are  evidently  persuaded 
that  a  return  to  my  duty  must  infallibly  make 
a  better  woman  of  me.  I  have  my  doubts 
on  that  point.  If  I  do  this  thing  at  your 
bidding —  well,  you  are  responsible  for  the  after 
results." 

"  You  put  a  heavy  burden  upon  me,"  he  said 
hoarsely. 

"  Do  you  decline  it  ?  " 

He  considered  a  moment.  "  No.  Since  there 
is  no  other  way — I  accept  it." 

Perhaps  she  had  hardly  expected  so  laconically 
decided    an    answer.       She    stood    an    instant 
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perfectly  still,  as  if  taken  aback  ;  then  she  roused 
herself  to  say — 

"  That  is  settled,  then.  I  suppose  I  had  better 
go  back  with  you — this  afternoon.  There  is  a 
train  in  an  hour's  time,  isn't  there  ?  Very  well — 
I  will  meet  you  at  the  station  in  time  for  it ;  I 
can  easily  be  ready." 

Lyon  left  her,  and  went  down  to  the  station 
to  wait  out  the  hour. 

She  was  punctual  to  her  tryst;  five  minutes 
before  the  time  appointed  for  the  train's  de- 
parture, she  appeared  on  the  platform.  Lyon 
put  her  at  once  into  an  empty  first-class  com- 
partment, and  himself — with  a  few  words  of 
slightly  incoherent  apology — took  refuge  in  a 
smoking-carriage.  He  would  not  have  her  think 
that  he  was  in  any  sort  attempting  to  keep 
guard  over  her.  Perhaps,  also,  he  may  have 
had  unacknowledged  personal  reasons  for  avoid- 
ing the  further  ordeal  of  a  tete-a-tcte  railway 
journey. 

At  Ventimiglia — from  which  place  they  took 
a  carriage  for  the  remainder  of  the  way — he 
perceived  a  great  change  in  his  companion's 
demeanour.  Her  defiant  mood  had  spent 
itself,  and  clearly  she  found  it  impossible  to 
resume  her  former  show  of  impassibility.  She 
kept  her  head  steadily  averted  from  Lyon,  as 
he  sat  beside  her,  looking  persistently  out  to 
sea,  so  that  he  learned  nothing  from  her  eyes. 
But  he  saw  that  the   colour   in  the  cheek  half 
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turned  from  him  was  constantly  varying,  and 
noted  a  hundred  signs  of  nervousness  in  her 
every  movement.  Even  the  frequent  mechanical 
clasping  and  unclasping  of  her  hands  in  her  lap 
was  to  him  eloquent  of  an  inward  restlessness 
too  strong  to  be  denied  expression. 

She  remained  silent  until  she  had  actually 
got  down  from  the  carriage,  and  was  entering 
the  Hotel  de  Paris.  Then  she  turned  brusquely 
to  Lyon. 

"  On  which  floor?  "  she  asked. 

"The  second.  Will  you  come  up  at  once, 
or"— 

"  I  will  come  up.  But  you  had  better  go  in 
first,  and  prepare  him  for  seeing  me.  It  never 
answers  to  startle  sick  people.  I'll  wait  outside 
in  the  passage." 

Lyon  nodded  gravely,  and — after  a  few  words 
of  explanation  to  the  manager,  who  was  hover- 
ing near — led  the  way  upstairs,  and  along  a 
corridor,  stopping  finally  before  a  closed  door. 

"  This  is  his  room,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice,  as 
he  knocked  cautiously.  "  Perhaps  he  may  be 
asleep.     He  " — 

But  Brian's  voice  interrupted  him,  crying  in 
very  wide-awake  tones — 

"  Come  in." 

Lyon  responded  to  the  invitation,  and  passed 
into  the  room,  leaving  the  door  open  at  his  back. 

"  Well,  you're  a  nice  sort  of  chap  !  "  grumbled 
his   patient,   by   way   of    welcome.      "  Do   you 
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know  how  long  that  walk  of  yours  has  lasted  ? 
Four  mortal  hours  and  a  half!  I've  had  one  of 
those  agreeable  spasms  since  you  went,  too — I 
feel  torn  to  pieces.  Altogether,  I've  spent  a 
lively  afternoon." 

"  I  daresay.  I  haven't  been  walking,"  Lyon 
responded  bluntly.  "  I've  been  over  to  San 
Remo." 

"  To  San  Remo ! "  repeated  the  other,  in 
evident  amazement.  Then,  his  tone  changing  to 
one  of  intense  eagerness — "  Not — not  to  see —  ?  " 

"  Your  wife  ?  Yes.  I'm  a  wretched  hand  at 
letter- writing,  and  I  thought  Mrs.  Travers  might 
be  glad  of  a  verbal  report;  so  I  caught  the 
midday  train,  and  went  —  and  found  her  at 
home.  She  —  she  made  up  her  mind  —  after 
hearing —  To  cut  the  matter  short,  she  has 
come  back  with  me." 

"  She — has — come  back  ?  "  Brian  made  shift 
to  raise  himself  a  little  on  one  elbow,  looking  past 
Lyon  at  the  open  door,  with  feverishly  bright 
eyes.  "  Where — why — is  she  here  ?  Come  in, 
come  in  !  Oh,  Dorothy,  my  darling  !  Dorothy  ! 
Dorothy ! " 

Dorothy  swept  by  Lyon  like  a  whirlwind — 
certainly  not  heeding,  perhaps  hardly  even  see- 
ing him ;  seeing  and  heeding  nothing  save  the 
changed,  haggard  face  turned  towards  her  from 
its  pillow  of  pain,  the  wasted,  trembling  hands 
held  out  to  her  in  passionate  entreaty.  A  second 
more,  and  she  was  on  her  knees  by  the  bedside. 
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her  face  bent  down  to  her  husband's,  her  arms 
clasping  his  neck. 

"  Oh,  Brian,  my  poor  boy,  can  you  ever  forgive 
me  ?  I  didn't  know,  dear — I  didn't  guess — But 
I  might  have  known  —  I  have  been  cruel  and 
wicked — Brian  " — 

Lyon,  already  across  the  threshold,  softly 
shut  to  the  door,  and  went  slowly  away. 


CHAPTER  VII 

ON   SERVICE 

**  And  what  am  I  to  you  ?    A  steadfast  hand 
To  hold — a  steadfast  heart  to  trust  withal : 
Merely  a  inan  who  loves  you,  and  will  stand 
By  you,  what  e'er  befall  J''' 

AND  now  Lyon's  work  might  have  been 
supposed  done.  Not  so,  however.  He 
had  indeed  succeeded  in  bringing  Dorothy 
Travers  back  to  her  husband.  But  this  was  not 
sufficient.  He  had  yet  to  make  sure  that  the 
influence  which  had  already  once  separated 
Brian  from  his  wife  should  not  again  be  exerted 
to  divide  him  from  her. 

Summoning  all  his  courage,  he  went  boldly  to 
Mrs.  Warrener's  villa,  and  inquired  for  her  sister. 
Mrs.  M'Allan  was — most  unfortunately — not  at 
home,  and — a  greater  misfortune  still — no  hope 
was  held  out  of  her  being  within  reach  for  at 
least  a  week  to  come.  She  had  that  very  morn- 
ing started  for  a  cruise  of  seven  days  in  a  friend's 
yacht. 

415 
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Lyon's  hastily-conceived  plan  of  an  appeal  to 
her  generosity  must  therefore  remain  in  abeyance 
for  the  present.  This  was  tantalising  for  him. 
But  it  was  even  more  tantalising  that  the  lady's 
coasting  trip  should  extend  itself  from  a  week 
to  ten  days,  and  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight. 
By  the  end  of  this  time  he  had  carefully  matured 
every  detail  of  his  scheme,  and  had  grown  both 
proud  and  fond  of  it;  should  adverse  circum- 
stances prevent  him  from  ever  putting  it  into 
execution  at  all,  he  felt  that  Fate  would  indeed 
be  using  him  hardly. 

Such  hard  usage  would,  however,  undoubtedly 
have  been  his  portion,  but  for  Brian  Travers' 
obstinate  refusal  to  accept  the  services  of  any 
hired  nurse.  Had  his  presence  been  unnecessary' 
to  the  sick  man,  Lyon  told  himself  that  he  could 
not,  with  any  countenance,  have  continued  to  stay 
on  at  the  Hotel  de  Paris.  But,  as  it  happened, 
his  presence  there  was  very  necessary  indeed  to 
Brian — and  even  to  Brian's  wife.  The  former, 
on  his  doctor  representing  to  him  the  inadequacy 
of  Mrs.  Travers'  strength — or  of  any  woman's 
strength — to  the  sole  care  of  a  case  requiring 
constant  watchfulness  by  day  and  night  alike, 
had  solved  the  difficulty  by  asserting  easily, 
"  Oh,  Lyon  will  help  her.  You'll  stay  and  see 
us  through  this  business,  won't  you,  old  fellow  ?  " 
And  when  Lyon  had  answered,  "  Certainly," 
Brian,  with  a  passing  "  Thanks  no  end  ! "  dis- 
missed the  subject  as  finally  settled,  and  never 
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afterwards  referred  to  the  possibility  of  Lyon's 
departure. 

So  Lyon  stayed.  Whether  his  staying  were, 
quite  as  agreeable  to  his  patient's  wife  as  it 
undoubtedly  was  to  his  patient,  he  could  not 
determine.  His  doubts  on  this  point  made  his 
position  in  some  respects  a  little  uneasy.  Mrs. 
Travers  had  not,  indeed,  expostulated  with  him 
on  what  she  might  well  suppose  an  act  of  self- 
denying  friendship  on  his  part ;  but  neither  had 
she  thanked  him  for  his  kindness  in  remaining. 
And,  on  the  rare  and  brief  occasions  of  conver- 
sation between  them  that  took  place  during  the 
ensuing  fortnight, — dividing,  as  they  did,  the  care 
of  the  invalid,  their  opportunities  of  actual  inter- 
course were  few  in  number,  one  generally  leaving 
Brian's  room  as  the  other  entered  it ; — on  these 
occasions  Lyon  fancied  he  detected  a  constraint 
and  self-consciousness  in  Dorothy's  manner 
towards  him,  which  seemed  to  hint  that,  while 
she  never,  by  word  or  look,  betrayed  any  recol- 
lection of  their  singular  interview  at  San  Remo, 
that  recollection  was  nevertheless  often  uncom- 
fortably present  to  her  mind. 

By  the  time  Mrs.  M'Allan  had  returned  to 
Monte  Carlo, — for  she  did  return  at  last, — Brian 
was  not  only  out  of  all  danger,  but  a  long  way 
on  the  road  to  complete  recovery.  Lyon,  start- 
ing once  more  for  Mrs.  Warrener's  villa,  where 
he  knew  her  sister  to  have  arrived  the  night 
before,  left  his  patient  sitting  in  an  arm-chair 
27 
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by  an  open  window,  reading  a  newspaper,  a 
very  hopeful  and  hope-inspiring  convalescent 
indeed. 

This  time  Mrs.  M'Allan  was  at  home,  and  her 
visitor — feeling  a  good  deal  more  nervous  and  ill  at 
ease  than  he  would  have  cared  to  allow — speedily 
found  himself  face  to  face  with  her  in  a  small 
sitting-room  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  villa ;  a 
room  which  from  the  nature  of  its  adornments — 
consisting  chiefly  of  flowers  so  costly  that  they 
proclaimed  themselves  once  to  be  devotional 
offerings,  interspersed  with  photographs  of  pre- 
sumable devotees,  past  and  present ;  personable 
young  men  of  various  ages  and  nationalities — he 
judged  to  be  her  own  peculiar  shrine  and  sanctum. 

His  first  sensation,  on  seeing  her  rise  from  her 
chair  at  his  entrance,  was  one  of  surprise.  On 
the  two  previous  occasions  of  their  meeting,  she 
had  been  in  walking  dress ;  and  then  he  had 
confidently  pronounced  her  no  more  than  pretty. 
Now,  as  she  stood  before  him  in  an  attitude  of 
expectation,  her  uncovered  golden  head  bending 
gracefully,  her  delicately-modelled  features  no 
longer  overshadowed  by  the  exaggerated  brim 
of  an  over-trimmed  hat,  he  was  constrained  to 
acknowledge  that  he  had  done  her  less  than  justice. 
She  w^as  undoubtedly  a  beautiful  woman.  He 
recognised  the  fact  with  regret,  even  with  dismay, 
but  he  did  not  attempt  to  blink  it.  It  was, 
indeed,  a  fact  compelling  recognition. 

"  Mr.  Lyon  " — murmured  the    fair   American 
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doubtfully,  glancing  from  the  card  on  the  table 
beside  her  to  the  advancing  intruder.  "  I  beg 
your  pardon  most  sincerely,"  with  a  charming, 
if  inquiring  smile.  "  I  ought  to  remember,  no 
doubt — but  my  memory  doesn't  sen-e  me  for  the 
moment." 

She  paused  interrogatively ;  and  L}'on  said  to 
himself,  "  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Why 
does  she  pretend  to  have  forgotten  me  ?  " 

"Allow  me  to  recall  myself  to  }'our  recollec- 
tion," he  responded  aloud,  in  a  ver>^  fairly  easy 
and  matter-of-fact  tone.  "  You  were  kind  enough, 
some  weeks  ago,  to  call  several  times  at  the 
Hotel  de  Paris  to  inquire  for  my  friend  Travers, 
who  was  then  in  a  bad  way.  On  two  of  those 
occasions  I  had  the  pleasure  of  answering  your 
inquiries  myself." 

"Ah,  yes  !"  she  interrupted  him  ;  at  the  same 
time  exchanging  her  puzzled  expression  for  one 
of  gracious  recognition.  "  I  remember  now,  of 
course  I  remember  perfectly !  How  stupid  of 
me  not  to  have  known  you  again  at  once ! 
Won't  you  sit  down?  No,  don't  choose  that 
horrid  little  low  chair,  it's  desperately  uncomfort- 
able. Take  this  one  instead.  And  how  is  }'our 
poor  friend  now  ?  " 

"  Getting  well  fast,  I  am  glad  to  say." 

"Thanks  " — with  a  brilliant  glance  and  smile — 
"  to  your  admirable  nursing,  no  doubt." 

Mrs.  M'xAllan's  voice,  if  too  high-pitched  to 
be    altogether   delightful    to    the   ear,   rang  not 
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unpleasantly;  her  American  accent  was  just 
sufficiently  marked  to  give  a  certain  piquant 
unfamiliarity  to  her  tones,  but  it  never  degener- 
ated into  a  twang  or  a  drawl.  Lyon  found  the 
mixture  of  simplicity  and  ease  with  which  she 
spoke  highly  engaging,  and  replied  in  a  much 
less  formal  tone  than  he  had  hitherto  employed — 

"  I'm  afraid  I  can't  flatter  myself  that  I've  had 
much  to  do  with  his  recovery.  In  fact,  as  long 
as  I  had  sole  charge  of  him  he  made  very  little 
way.  It  was  only  after  Mrs.  Travers  displaced 
me  that  the  real  improvement  in  his  condition 
showed  itself.  Which  was  rather  humiliating 
for  me." 

"  Mrs.  Travers  is  with  her  husband  now,  then  ? ' 
Mrs.  M'Allan  responded  carelessly.  Nothing 
could  be  more  indifferent  than  her  manner  of 
putting  the  question.  But  Lyon  fancied  he  had 
caught  a  passing  look  of  dismay  at  his  casual 
mention  of  Dorothy's  arrival,  and  watched  her 
carefully  as  he  answered — 

"  Oh  yes  ;  she  is  with  him." 

Mrs.  M'Allan  put  one  slender,  beringed  hand 
thoughtfully  to  her  forehead.  "  Now,  how  gratu- 
itously ill-natured  people  are.  Would  you  believe 
it  ?  some  one  assured  me  —  I  wish  I  could 
remember  who  the  person  was  —  assured  me 
positively  that  Mrs.  Travers  had  no  idea  of  join- 
ing her  husband  here  at  all ;  that  she  objected 
to  leaving  those  charming  children  of  hers,  even 
for  a  sinde  nicrht.     Of  course  we  all  knov/  what 
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a  devoted  mother  she  is.  Still,  under  the  circum- 
stances, it  seemed  a  little  strange  that  she  could 
bring  herself  to  stay  away  so  long." 

"  It  was  hardly  a  matter  of  choice  with  her," 
Lyon  returned  calmly.  "  Her  little  boy  was 
dangerously  ill ;  for  a  fortnight  after  Travers* 
accident,  no  one  knew  if  the  child  would  live  or 
die.  As  soon  as  he  seemed  fairly  out  of  danger, 
she  of  course  came  over  here." 

"  Ah,  well !  it  isn't  always  '  of  course,'  unfor- 
tunately, where  married  people  are  concerned, 
you  know,"  retorted  Mrs.  M'Allan,  with  a  little 
laugh.  (Lyon  found  himself  beginning  to  like 
her  less  well  than  he  had  done  two  minutes 
earlier.)  "  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  think  it 
was  so,  in  this  instance.  You  really  are  a  most 
valuable  apologist.  Mrs.  Travers  should  be 
grateful  to  you." 

"  Mrs.  Travers  needs  no  apologies  made  for 
her — either  by  myself  or  any  one  else,"  said  Lyon 
bluntly. 

"  I  am  sure  she  is  a  most  admirable  person  in 
every  way.     A  good  nurse,  you  say  ?  " 

"  An  excellent  one." 

"  Delightful !  Such  a  gift !  to  be  able  to  make 
one's  self  useful  in  sickness."  Mrs.  M'Allan 
spoke  somewhat  absently,  fingering  the  Indian 
charms  which  hung  at  her  cJidtelaine  in  a  pre- 
occupied manner.  Possibly  she  was  thinking  of 
a  note  she  had  despatched  to  the  Hotel  de  Paris 
that  morning,  and  speculating  on  the  probability 
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of  Dorothy's  having  been  at  Travers'  elbow 
when  he  opened  it. 

"  It  is — a  great  gift,"  Lyon  assented.  "  But  I 
am  detaining  you — unwarrantably,  it  must  seem 
to  you,  I  fear,"  he  added,  with  an  uncomfortable 
sensation  of  starting  to  walk  up  to  the  cannon's 
mouth.  "  I  ought  to  have  explained  why  I  am 
here." 

"  Before  you  proceed  to  explain,  let  me  say 
that  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you,  whatever  your 
errand,"  put  in  his  hostess,  smiling. 

"  Thank  you  " — heavily. 

"  And,  as  to  the  errand ;  perhaps  I,  or  my 
sister,  can  be  of  some  use  to — your  friends  ?  If 
so,  pray  command  us.  In  a  foreign  place,  I 
know  it's  often  difficult  to  get  all  things  needful 
for  an  invalid.  I  trust  Mrs.  Travers  won't 
hesitate  to  send  here  for  anything  she  may 
require.  Mrs.  Warrener  would  be  delighted,  I'm 
certain." 

"  You  are  extremely  kind.  But,  as  it  happens, 
Travers  has  everything  he  can  possibly  want. 
And  the  hotel  people  have  shown  themselves 
most  attentive  throughout.  No,  my  excuse  for 
calling  upon  you  is  of  a  different  kind.  I  should 
say  at  once  that  I  don't  come  in  the  character 
of  a  messenger,"  he  added  abruptly.  ''  Kindly 
understand  that  I  have  no  claim  to  represent 
anybody.    I  am  acting  solely  in  my  own  behalf." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  Mrs.  M'Allan's  smile  had  faded, 
and  her  eyes  held  a  look  of  watchful  inquiry. 
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"Yes.  My  business  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
purely  personal  to  myself.  Circumstances  have 
compelled  me,  during  the  last  few  weeks,  to 
pursue  a  course  of  conduct  for  which  I  feel  that 
I  owe  you  an  apology,  and  of  which  I  am 
bound  to  offer  you  a  full  explanation." 

Mrs.  M'Allan  inclined  her  pretty  head,  and 
the  watchful  look  deepened  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  make  my  explanation  as  brief  as  I 
can.  I  believe  you  know  that  for  some  weeks 
after  his  accident,  Travers  was  in  considerable 
danger  ?  " 

"  So  I  was  told." 

"  In  view  of  his  condition,  the  doctor  gave 
strict  orders  that  he  was  to  be  kept  as  quiet  as 
possible.  Among  other  things,  I  was  expressly 
forbidden  to  allow  him  to  read  any  letters.  All 
letters  that  arrived  for  him,  therefore,  I  put  aside 
until  he  should  be  pronounced  fit  to  look  at 
them." 

"How  wise  of  you!"  Mrs.  M'Allan  had 
turned  remarkably  pale  while  Lyon  was  speak- 
ing, but  her  manner  still  retained  its  former 
graceful  self-possession.  "  I  know,  from  experi- 
ence, that  nothing  is  more  exhausting,  when  one 
is  ill,  than  attempting  to  decipher  letters.  Every- 
body writes  so  badly  nowadays !  I  think  you 
acted  most  judiciously  in  keeping  back  Mr. 
Travers'  correspondence  from  him  for  a  while. 
Besides,  you  have  provided  his  convalescence 
with  an  amusement.     No  doubt  he  will  enjoy 
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now  reading  the  letters  that  have  been  waiting 
for  him  so  long." 

Lyon  cleared  his  throat.  "  It's — it's  in  regard 
to  that  part  of  the  business  that  I  have  ventured 
to  intrude  upon  you." 

"  Really?  I  hardly  see  where  I  come  in,  just 
there." 

"  I  think  you  easily  will  see,  in  a  moment. 
During  the  weeks  I  spoke  of — the  weeks  when 
Travers  was  at  his  worst — you  were  kind  enough 
to  write  to  him  several  times.  Your  letters, 
consequently,  came  into  my  hands  with  the  rest." 

Mrs.  M'Allan  drew  a  quick  breath  before 
replying,  with  some  sharpness  of  tone,  "  Why, 
certainly  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Travers  once  or  twice. 
More  than  once,  I  know ;  as  to  the  exact  number 
of  times,  I  can't  charge  my  memory.  Still,  I 
am  at  a  loss,  Mr.  — ? " 

"  Lyon." 

"  Mr.  Lyon,  to  know  how  you  learned  the  fact 
of  my  having  written  at  all.  I  wasn't  aware 
that  you  were  acquainted  with  my  handwriting." 

"  Neither  was  I.  Had  your  letters  come  by 
post,  I  should  not  have  been  able  to  identify 
them.  It  was  the  circumstance  of  your  sending 
them  by  your  maid — of  their  being  delivered 
into  my  hands  as  lette7'S  frovi  you — which  alone 
gave  me  any  knowledge  of  the  writer.  But  for 
this  circumstance,  I  should  not  be  able  to  offer 
them  to  you  this  morning." 

With  a  quaking  heart,  but  a  commendably 
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steady  hand,  Lyon  drew  a  packet,  containing 
some  half-dozen  letters  neatly  tied  up  with  red 
tape,  from  his  pocket,  and  held  it  politely 
towards  his  companion. 

"I  felt  it  only  right,"  he  added,  ''that  you 
should  yourself  decide  whether  you  still  wished 
these  letters — now  several  weeks  old  —  to  be 
delivered." 

The  colour  had  flashed  into  Mrs.  M'Allan's 
face  at  first  sight  of  the  packet.  "  Your  offer  is 
a  very  singular  one,  Mr.  Lyon.  Why  on  earth 
did  you  suppose  it  likely  that  I  should  wish  to 
withdraw  the  letters  I  wrote  only  three  weeks 
ago,  or  less  ? — seeing  that  one's  object  in  writing 
a  letter  at  all  is  that  it  may  be  sent  to  a  certain 
destination." 

"  These  letters  have  never  reached  their  des- 
tination." 

"  No ;  there  was  a  special  providence  in  the 
way,  as  I  understand."  In  her  anger  she  was 
forgetting  her  prudence.  "  I  do  not  see,  how- 
ever, why  you  should  presume  that  I  must 
necessarily  be  grateful  to  that  special  providence, 
by  whose  action  I  have  been  made — in  appear- 
ance at  least — to  play  the  part  of  a  thoroughly 
unfeeling  and  unneighbourly  acquaintance.  I — 
we  have  not  known  Mr.  Travers  long ;  but  we 
have  known  him  long  enough  for  him  to  expect 
a  decent  amount  of  sympathy  from  us  in  his 
misfortune.  As  matters  stand,  those  letters  you 
hold  in  your  hand  are  the  only  proofs  we  can 
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ever  offer  him  that  he  has  not  been  altogether 
forgotten  by  us.  Why  should  I  desire  to  prevent 
their  reaching  him  ?  " 

"You  might  have  desired  it."  Lyon  had 
foreseen  something  like  this  challenge ;  he  was, 
consequently,  prepared  with  his  answer.  "At 
least,  so  it  seemed  to  me.  Pardon  me,  if  I 
argued  too  much  from  my  own  prejudices  to 
yours.  I  have,  personally,  an  insurmountable 
prejudice  to  sending  —  or  receiving  —  a  letter 
which  has  in  any  way  become  out  of  date ; 
which  deals  with  a  set  of  circumstances  no 
longer  existing.  Such  a  letter  has  always  ap- 
peared to  me  worse  than  valueless — irritating  to 
sender  and  recipient  alike.  I  fancied,"  he  added 
slowly,  "  that  you  might  share  my  feeling." 

"  And  you  came  here  to  -  day  to  find  out 
whether  I  did  share  it  ? " 

"  Just  so." 

"  I  ought  to  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  I 
am  sure  !  But — our  acquaintance  is  so  slight — 
you  must  really  excuse  me  for  thinking  it  hardly 
probable  you  would  trouble  yourself  to  take  so 
long  a  walk — on  such  a  very  hot  morning,  too ! 
— ^just  to  save  me  from  the  humiliation  of  having 
my  letters  found  tedious  by  Mr.  Travers.  Come, 
Mr.  Lyon,  be  candid  !  Hadn't  you  some  other 
reason — some  weightier  reason — for  this  curious 
proceeding  of  yours  ?  Because  it  is  a  little 
curious,  you  know." 

Mrs.  M'Allan  launched  her  question  with  a 
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smile,  and  an  air  of  undisguised  triumph.  Clearly 
she  flattered  herself  that  she  had  driven  her 
enemy  into  a  corner. 

"  I  was  afraid  it  might  appear  so,"  Lyon 
responded  imperturbably.  "  But  I  am  quite 
willing  to  be  candid — if  to  confess  that  I  had 
more  reasons  than  one  for  coming  here  to-day 
is  to  be  candid.  I'll  not  deny  that  I  am  con- 
sidering Travers  himself  a  good  deal  in  this 
affair.  He  is  much  better,  but  he  is  only  half 
recovered  as  yet,  and  he  is  exceedingly  nervous 
about  himself.  Judge  yourself,  whether  your 
letters,  addressed  to  him  when  he  was  supposed 
to  be  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  are  likely  to 
be  wholesome  reading  for  him  in  his  present 
weak  condition.  It's  been  our  endeavour,  from 
the  first,  to  keep  him  absolutely  free  from 
excitement  —  to  tell  him  nothing  that  might 
agitate  him  in  any  way." 

Mrs.  M'Allan  got  up  suddenly  from  her  chair. 
"  Does  that  mean,"  she  demanded,  with  spark- 
ling eyes,  "  that  in  addition  to  suppressing  my 
letters  to  Mr.  Travers,  you  have  taken  upon 
yourself  to  keep  him  in  ignorance  of  my  visits 
of  inquiry?" 

Lyon  got  up  also.  "  I  judged  it  my  duty  to 
do  so,  Mrs.  M'AUan.  You  must  remember,  I 
was  responsible  for  Travers'  safety  " — 

"  To  Mrs.  Travers  ?  "  with  a  shrill  laugh.  "  It 
is  for  her  you  hold  your  brief,  then  ?  SJie  sent 
you    here    to-day.      Ah,   well !     I    might    have 
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guessed  that  sooner.  Only  a  man  who  was  acting 
as  the  obedient  mouthpiece  of  a  jealous  woman 
would  have  dared  to  insult  another  woman  as 
you  have  insulted  me  to-day  !  " 

Lyon  flushed  darkly.  But  he  kept  his  head. 
"  I  am  sorry  you  should  put  an  insulting  inter- 
pretation on  my  conduct,  Mrs.  M'Allan.  You 
are  mistaken  in  so  doing.  I  desired — and  desire 
— to  behave  with  all  possible  respect  towards 
you.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you 
accepted  what  I  have  done  as,  at  least,  done  in 
good  faith.  But,  in  any  case,  all  responsibility 
for  my  action  rests  with  myself.  The  lady  you 
allude  to — whose  commission  you  suppose  me 
to  be  holding — is  ignorant  of  the  very  existence 
of  these  letters.  She  knew  nothing  of  my  pur- 
pose in  coming  here — nor  of  my  intention  to 
come.  Your  name,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
has  never  been  once  mentioned  in  her  presence." 

"  Really !  That  is  singular.  How  am  I  to 
interpret  such  —  what  shall  I  call  it?  —  such 
delicate  reserve  on  your  part  ?  Did  you  practise 
it  out  of  consideration  for  Mrs.  Travers'  suscep- 
tibilities ?  or  mine  ?  "  cried  Mrs.  M'Allan  scorn- 
fully. The  garment  of  a  superficial  refinement 
w^as  fairly  slipping  from  her  shoulders  now,  and 
she  no  longer  made  any  great  effort  to  arrest 
its  escape.  "  I  need  hardly  inquire.  Whatever 
else  you  deny,  you  don't  dare  to  deny  that  you 
are  acting  in  her  interest  1 " 

"  Why  should  I  care  to  deny  it  ?     I  am  acting 
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in  her  interest — if  you  choose  to  put  it  in  that 
way,"  returned  Lyon  coolly.  "Just  as  I  am 
acting  in  her  husband's  interest — and  in  yours, 
too,  if  you  would  believe  it.  Mrs.  M'Allan,"  he 
continued,  slightly  changing  his  tone,  "  perhaps 
it's  time  we  were  absolutely  frank  with  one 
another.  I've  tried — with  very  poor  success,  I 
fear — to  approach  you  diplomatically,  when  I 
suspect  I  should  have  done  better  by  speaking 
my  mind  straight  out.  At  any  rate,  let  m.e 
drop  all  disguises  noiv.  Let  me  put  the  matter 
to  you  in  blunt  terms.  Do  you  really  think 
that,  in  a  year  or  two's  time,  the  remembrance 
of  having  won  a  petty  victory  over  a  woman 
much  less  beautiful  and  gifted  than  yourself, — a 
woman  whom  the  world  vv^ould  unhesitatingly 
pronounce  your  inferior  in  a  hundred  points, — 
and  gained  some  passing  influence  over  a  man 
for  whom  you  don't  care  two  straws,  will  com- 
pensate you  for  the  knowledge  that  you  have 
made  that  man  and  that  woman  alike  wretched 
for  life?" 

Mrs.  M'Allan  affected  to  laugh.  "  Really,  Mr. 
Lyon,  you  take  too  heroic  a  tone.  We  are  not 
on  the  boards  of  a  theatre — please  remember 
that !  I  must  protest  against  being  held  respon- 
sible for  the  domestic  happiness  or  misery  of 
every  married  man  who  chooses  to  find  my 
society  agreeable.  It  is  not  my  business  to 
dive  into  the  secrets  of  Mr.  Travers'  home-life. 
To  me  he  is  simply  an  acquaintance ;  a  pleasant. 
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— but — how  shall  I  put  it  ? — quite  unimportant 
acquaintance." 

"  Pray  understand,"  Lyon  interrupted  eagerly, 
"that  I  never  for  an  instant  supposed  him  to 
possess  any  importance  in  your  eyes.  An  in- 
significant unit  in  the  crowd  of  your  admirers, 
with  whom  you  perhaps  felt  inclined  to  amuse 
yourself  a  little ;  that  was  the  kind  of  position  I 
guessed  him  to  occupy  with  you.  I  was  right, 
it  seems.  All  the  same,  I  would  ask  you  to 
remember  that  he  has  some  claims  upon  your 
consideration.  What  is  mere  play  to  you,  may 
so  easily  turn  out  death  to  him." 

"  Or  to  his  interesting  wife  ? "  mockingly. 
"Well — I'm  sure  I've  no  wish  to  destroy  the 
poor  little  lady's  peace  of  mind.  What  is  it 
you  want  me  to  do  for  her  ?  " 

If  only  the  speaker  had  been  a  man  instead 
of  a  woman  !  A  thoroughly  angry  man  is  moved 
by  the  most  primitive  impulses ;  and,  had  Mrs. 
M'Allan  belonged  to  his  own  sex,  Lyon  would 
hardly  have  refrained  himself  from  meeting  her 
insolence  with  a  rougher  retort  than  can  be 
conveyed  by  mere  words.  Unfortunately,  such 
retorts  are  inadmissible  where  a  lady  is  con- 
cerned. Poor  Lyon,  therefore,  was  obliged  to 
smother  his  climbing  elemental  passions,  and 
reply,  with  such  civility  as  he  could  assume — 

"  I  have  but  one  suggestion  to  make — the 
suggestion  I  have  already  made — in  the  inter- 
ests   of — of    everybody   concerned.      Will    you 
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allow  me   to  return   these   letters  to  your  own 
keeping?" 

"  Is  that  all  ?  Don't  you  wish  me  to  promise 
that  I  will  destroy  them,  and  never,  never  write 
any  more  ?  " 

"  That  is  precisely  what  I  do  wish."  Lyon 
perceived  that  nothing  was  now  to  be  gained 
by  attempting  to  mince  matters.  Affairs  had 
reached  a  stage  at  which  the  plainest  speaking 
alone  was  likely  to  prove  effective. 

"  And  supposing  I  refuse  to  gratify  your 
wishes?" — with  a  quick,  defiant  toss  of  the 
golden  head  backwards,  and  a  flash  of  the 
magnificent  grey  eyes  full  into  his.  "  Supposing 
I  decline  absolutely  to  take  back  my  letters? 
What  then?" 

"  Why,  then,  of  course,  I  shall  be  compelled — 
however  unwillingly — to  deliver  them." 
"  To  whom  ?  " 

"  To  the  person  to  whom  they  are  addressed, 
naturally." 

"  But — equally  naturally — in  the  presence  of 
some  other  person,  I  suppose  ?  Of  Mrs.  Travers, 
for  instance  ?  " 

"You  must  excuse  me  from  answering  that 
question,  Mrs.  M'Allan.  The  point  is  one  which 
I  have  not,  as  yet,  considered." 

If  ever  hatred  looked  out  of  human  eyes,  it 
looked  out  of  Mrs.  M'Allan's,  as,  with  a  sudden 
vehement  gesture  of  command,  she  stretched 
out  her  hand  towards  Lyon.     "  Give  those  things 
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to  me,"  she  said,  with  a  sort  of  breathless 
violence. 

Lyon  obeyed. 

She  pulled  off  the  tape  which  bound  the 
packet  together, — roughly,  without  untying  it, — 
and,  taking  each  letter  separately,  tore  it  hastily 
across  and  across.  Finally,  she  flung  the  torn 
pieces  pele-mcle  into  the  empty  grate  by  which 
she  stood. 

"  I  trust  you  are  satisfied,"  was  her  comment, 
as  she  turned  once  more  to  her  visitor,  speaking 
now  with  an  outward  show  of  composure, — a 
composure  by  which,  however,  she  did  not 
altogether  succeed  in  veiling  a  suggestion  of 
suppressed  rage. 

"  I  think  you  have  acted  very  wisely,"  was  the 
cautious  reply. 

"Thanks  for  your  good  opinion," — and  this 
time  she  executed  a  smile.  ("  Executed  "  is  really 
the  only  word  correctly  describing  her  perform- 
ance ;  the  smile  was  so  evidently  made  to  order.) 
"  As  to  my  wisdom — why  should  I  not  act 
w^isely  in  such  a  case  ?  There's  not  much  merit 
in  showing  one's  self  wise  where  there  is  no 
temptation  to  folly.  FU  own  that  your  request 
staggered  me  a  little  at  first.  But  then,  you  see, 
it  was  so  unusual.  However,  I  am  sure  you 
did  not  mean  to  take  any  unwarrantable  liberty. 
And  I  can  only  say  that  if,  by  tearing  up  that 
rubbish," — she  waved  her  hand  gracefully  towards 
the  littered   grate, — "  I   have   afforded  you  real 
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relief  from  your  anxieties,  and  done  Mrs.  Travers 
a  service,  I  am  delighted — truly  delighted — that 
you  should  have  thought  of  appealing  to  me. 
Good-morning,  Mr.  Lyon." 

Lyon  went  back  to  the  Paris  a  little  intoxi- 
cated by  his  triumph.  The  triumph  was  un- 
marred  by  any  touch  of  pity  for  his  fallen  foe — 
since  he  had  made  up  his  mind  that  Mrs. 
M'Allan's  affections  (supposing  her  to  possess 
any)  were  in  no  wise  engaged  in  this  affair.  (A 
conclusion  which  showed  that,  professed  student 
of  human  nature  though  he  was,  he  had  yet  a 
good  deal  to  learn  where  the  feminine  variety  of 
the  species  was  concerned.)  "  A  mere  question 
of  vanity,"  he  assured  himself  comfortably.  "  No 
woman  who  really  cared  would  have  given  in  so 
easily." 

A  day  or  two  later, — Brian  making  all  the 
while  hourly  strides  towards  complete  recovery, 
— Dorothy  announced  that  the  doctor  had 
authorised  her  taking  him  to  England  in  a 
week's  time.  She  followed  up  this  announce- 
ment— one  not  at  all  surprising  to  Lyon,  who 
had  been  for  some  time  in  daily  expectation  of 
it — by  a  request  which  did  surprise  him  very 
much.  Would  he  add  to  his  many  kindnesses 
yet  one  more  ?  Would  he  travel  with  them  to 
England,  and  bear  Brian  company  for  a  few 
weeks  after  their  arrival  ? 

"  It  would  be  an  immense  pleasure  to  my 
husband,"  she  said.  "  Of  course,"  she  added 
28 
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quickly,  seeing  that  he  did  not  immediately 
reply,  "  if  you  have  other  engagements,  you  must 
not  think  of  giving  them  up.  Malton  Barnard 
— the  place  we  are  going  to — is  in  the  depths  of 
the  country,  quiet  and  humdrum  to  the  last 
degree ;  and  you  must  have  many  other  friends, 
with  far  greater  claims  upon  you  than  ourselves." 

"  Well,  they  haven't  shown  any  great  anxiety 
to  advance  their  claims,  so  far,"  returned  Lyon, 
smiling  slightly.  "  I  have  absolutely  no  engage- 
ments in  England,  Mrs.  Travers  ;  honour  bright ! 
I  am  quite  free  to  accept  your  kind  invitation ; 
and  I  accept  it,  gladly." 

"  Thank  you  ;  you  are  very  good.  You  don't 
know  how  grateful  I  am  to  you.  Grateful — not 
for  this  only," — Dorothy  turned  very  pale  all  at 
once,  and  her  voice  trembled, — "  but  for — all  the 
rest.  For  one  thing  above  all — which  I  can't 
talk  about !  Don't  imagine  that  because  I  never 
speak  of  that  day  at  San  Remo,  I  have  forgotten 
it.     I  shall  never  forget  it  as  long  as  I  live  ! " 

With  that  she  escaped  from  the  room  ;  leaving 
Lyon,  for  once  in  his  life,  in  a  delightful  glow  of 
self-esteem.  The  consciousness  that  one  has 
been  the  active  means  of  leading  a  fellow- 
creature — hitherto  frankly  acknowledged  one's 
moral  superior — back  from  the  byways  of  error 
into  the  strait  path  of  righteousness,  is  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  in  the  world.  Equally  grati- 
fying is  the  conviction  that  one  has  behaved 
admirably  under  extremely  trying  circumstances. 
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This  consciousness  and  this  conviction  were  both 
Lyon's ;  and  his  enjoyment  of  their  pleasant 
flavour  was  enhanced  by  a  touch  of  pride  in  the 
dexterity  with  which  he  had  so  lately  succeeded 
in  routing  the  formidable  Mrs.  M'Allan.  Small 
blame  to  him  if,  for  a  moment,  he  were  inclined 
to  boast  himself  a  little. 

Unfortunately,  so  weak  is  average  human 
nature,  that  it  can  ill  bear  the  dazzling  revelation 
of  a  great  moral  beauty  residing  in  itself.  Thus 
it  not  infrequently  happens  that  the  ordinary  man, 
having  fallen  for  a  while  to  admiring  gaze  before 
some  striking  manifestation  of  his  own  superior 
wisdom  and  virtue,  turns  from  the  pleasing 
image  only  to  commit  an  act  remarkable  either 
for  its  folly  or  its  wickedness — or  for  both  com- 
bined. Lyon  was  not  ignorant  of  the  proneness 
of  mankind  to  give  itself  the  lie  in  this  manner. 
He  had  seen  the  tendency  exhibited,  a  score  of 
times — in  the  persons  of  other  people.  Need  one 
add  that  it  never  occurred  to  him,  in  the  present 
instance,  to  argue  from  other  people  to  himself — 
from  his  neighbour's  case  to  his  own  ? 


CHAPTER  VIII 

MALTON   BARNARD 

'*  No  man  measures  in  advance 
His  strength  with  untried  circumstance.^' 

A  FORTNIGHT,  a  month,  six  weeks  passed 
away  without  anything  occurring  to  dis- 
turb the  atmosphere  of  self-satisfaction  in  which 
Lyon  drew  unusually  serene  breath.  Every  day 
added  something  to  the  strength  of  his  convic- 
tion that  his  part  at  San  Remo  and  Monte 
Carlo  had  been  played  with  credit  to  himself 
and  profit  to  his  friends.  Fortified  by  this  con- 
viction, he  found  it  easy  to  dismiss  from  his 
mind  the  misgivings  which  might  otherwise 
have  found  lodgment  there,  and  to  strangle  any 
incipient  stirring  of  self-distrust  before  it  could 
become  unpleasantly  articulate.  He  had  no 
hesitation  in  extending  his  stay  at  Malton 
Barnard  from  day  to  day,  and  week  to  week. 
Indeed,  he  occasionally  went  so  far  as  to 
consider  his  compliance  with  Brian's  solicitations 
in  this  matter  a  new  and  striking  proof  of  virtue. 

436 
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Malton  Barnard  was  undeniably  dull ;  and  he 
could  easily  have  found  elsewhere  company 
more  congenial  than  that  of  his  host.  However, 
since  his  continued  presence  was  undoubtedly 
useful  to  Dorothy,  serving  to  amuse  her 
husband,  and  to  allay  a  little  Brian's  discontent 
with  his  surroundings,  he  was  magnanimously 
willing  to  remain.  He  felt  himself  in  some  sort 
responsible  for  her  happiness ;  if,  by  a  slight 
sacrifice  of  his  inclinations,  he  could  do  much 
to  make  her  happy,  he  were  surely  worse  than 
a  brute  to  shrink  back,  because  of  the  personal 
discomfort  the  sacrifice  involved  ! 

The  role  of  guardian  angel  was  new  to  Lyon. 
Possibly  its  very  novelty  made  it  the  more 
attractive  to  him,  and  caused  him  to  throw 
himself  into  the  character  with  greater  zeal. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  Brian's  unequal 
moods  often  tried  his  slender  stock  of  angelic 
qualities  to  the  uttermost.  Malton  Barnard — 
which  from  the  first  he  had  uncivilly  designated 
"  a  deadly  hole " — became  every  day  a  more 
distasteful  place  of  residence  to  Travers ;  and 
his  railings  at  the  hard  fate  which  kept  him 
imprisoned  in  so  uncongenial  a  spot  increased 
continually  in  frequency  and  bitterness.  This 
temper  did  not  tend  to  make  him  a  pleasant 
companion,  as  Lyon  found  to  his  cost. 

He  was  not  long  in  learning  the  reason  why 
Travers,  hating  Malton  Barnard,  yet  remained 
in    it.     Brian,    who   loved    to   talk    of  his    own 
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affairs,  soon  gave  him  to  understand  that  it  was 
a  purely  financial  one.  His  resources,  at  a  low 
ebb  when  Lyon  first  met  him  (for  he  had 
always  lived  up  to  the  limit  of  his  handsome 
salary  as  engineer  of  the  Bussana  line,  and, 
indeed,  a  little  beyond  it),  had  been  further  re- 
duced by  the  heavy  expenses  incident  to  Robin's 
illness  and  his  own ;  and  when  his  brother- 
in-law — husband  of  the  whilome  "  advanced  " 
Isabel,  who  had  long  since  exchanged  the 
exciting  career  of  a  Radical  lecturer  for  the 
more  humdrum  existence  of  wife  to  a  small 
country  gentleman  of  strict  Tory  principles — had 
good-naturedly  proffered  his  house  in  Norfolk, 
rent-free,  for  the  period  of  his  own  absence  in 
America,  where  he  was  making  a  twelve  months' 
tour,  Brian,  it  was  clear,  had  been  only  too  glad 
to  close  with  the  offer.  Nevertheless,  he  was 
now  vaguely  persuaded  that  he  might  have 
found  some  more  agreeable  way  out  of  the 
pecuniary  embarrassments  besetting  him  at  the 
moment  of  his  return  to  England. 

His  confidences  did  not  stop  here.  They 
extended  to  his  relations  with  his  late  employers 
in  Italy.  Out  of  a  mass  of  accusations  and 
complaints,  Lyon  soon  disentangled  the  fact 
that  if  directors  and  engineer  had  not  parted 
on  the  best  possible  terms,  the  latter  had  only 
himself  to  thank  for  that  undesirable  state  of 
affairs.  Not  that  Brian  admitted  any  fault  on 
his   own    side;  quite   the   reverse.     But   it  was 
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clear  to  Lyon,  nevertheless,  that  his  congenital 
instability  of  purpose  had  cropped  out  again 
(to  his  partial  undoing  at  least,  since  by  his  own 
confession  the  field  of  employment  in  Italy  was 
henceforth  closed  against  him),  long  before  his 
five  years'  engagement  came  to  an  end.  While 
the  business  under  his  charge  remained  in  the 
exciting  initial  stage,  he  had  laboured  at  it 
heart  and  soul.  But  when  it  became  question 
of  mere  mechanical  execution  of  plans  already 
fixed,  his  interest  had  begun  to  flag,  and,  along 
with  this,  his  vigilance  and  his  industry;  a 
decline  which  had  not  gone  unnoted,  evidently, 
by  the  keen  vision  of  his  foreign  superiors. 

"  He  is  perfectly  impossible  ! "  Such  was 
Lyon's  private  reflection  one  day,  after  Brian 
had  been  giving  himself  away  rather  more 
recklessly  than  usual  in  the  matter  of  the  wrongs 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  "  that  rascally 
Italian  Government."  "  He  can't  see  the  facts 
of  any  case  in  which  he  happens  to  be  concerned 
himself,  except  in  a  distorted  light.  The  idea 
that  he  might  be  to  blame,  personally,  for  his 
own  failures  is  simply  inconceivable  to  him. 
What  is  to  become  of  him.  Heaven  only  knows  ! 
And  yet  he  is  clever  enough !  Some  of  his 
notions  have  a  touch  of  genius  in  them.  Un- 
fortunately, he'll  never  take  the  trouble  of 
working  them  out,  so  there's  no  prospect  for 
him  in  that  direction.  A  lectureship  would  be, 
perhaps,  his  best  chance.     Put  him  on  a  platform. 
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where  he  could  be  perpetually  showing  off,  and 
he  might  feel  reluctant  to  come  down  from  it. 
Of  course,  he  has  about  as  much  chance  of  a 
well-endowed  appointment  of  that  kind — one  on 
which  he  could  live,  and  keep  his  family  in 
decent  comfort — as  I  have  of  being  made 
President  of  the  Royal  Society." 

A  few  days  later,  Lyon's  reflections  con- 
cerning his  host  began  to  take  a  different  turn. 
"  It  is  quite  time  that  he  should  be  up  and 
doing,  making  some  effort  after  fresh  work.  If 
all  he  tells  me  of  his  pecuniary  position  is  true, 
he  hasn't  a  moment  to  lose.  And  he  is  perfectly 
well  now ;  strong  as  a  horse,  and  fit  for  an}'- 
thing." 

Unluckily,  with  Brian,  physical  fitness  for 
work  did  not  manifest  itself  in  any  eager  desire 
to  put  his  strength  to  the  test.  It's  chief 
outward  signs  were  confined  to  a  growing 
impatience  of  the  monotony  of  Malton  Barnard, 
and  a  growing  inclination  to  diversify  this 
monotony  by  flying  visits  to  livelier  places.  At 
first  his  expeditions  did  not  extend  farther  than 
Norwich  or  Cambridge,  and  involved  only  a 
few  hours'  absence.  After  a  time,  however,  he 
began  to  turn  longing  eyes  in  the  direction  of 
London.  And,  one  fine  morning  at  breakfast, 
he  announced  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  take  a  run  to  town ;  adding  carelessly,  "  I 
shall  have  to  stay  the  night,  of  course." 

"  It's   such  a   pity    Brian    hasn't    taken   more 
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kindly  to  this  place,"  Dorothy  remarked  wistfully 
to  Lyon  half  an  hour  later,  as  they  stood 
together  under  the  deep  porch  which  formed  the 
entrance  to  her  brother-in-law's  house.  The  old 
anxious,  half-fearful  look  was  in  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke.  "  I  hoped  he  would  have  liked  it, 
while  the  fine  weather  lasted,  at  least.  It's  not 
amusing,  I  know.     But  then  it  is  so  pretty  ! " 

"  It  certainly  is  pretty  enough,"  Lyon  allowed, 
looking  thoughtfully  before  him.  "  But — no,  I 
don't  think  any  one  would  be  found  to  call  it 
amusing.  0\'er-solitary,  I  should  fancy,  for 
most  people's  taste.  The  present  generation 
has  no  fancy  for  lodges  in  the  wilderness,  let 
the  wilderness  itself  be  ever  so  fair  to  view." 

Of  the  solitary  situation  of  Malton  Barnard 
there  could  be  little  question.  The  house — a 
rambling  combination  of  old  and  new  brick, 
built  after  the  Elizabethan  style ;  many-gabled, 
muUion-windowed,  mantled  to  its  very  chimney- 
tops  with  ivy,  clematis,  and  Virginia  creeper — 
stood  in  the  midst  of  a  deep  depression  among 
the  hills,  at  least  two  miles  distant  from  any 
other  human  habitation.  Immediately  surround- 
ing it  was  an  expanse  of  flat  green  meadows, 
surrounded,  in  its  turn,  on  three  sides  by  the  hill- 
rampart,  clothed  from  top  to  bottom  with  a 
mingled  growth  of  firs  and  larch,  mountain-ash 
and  weeping  birch,  and  curving  gently  to  a  point 
towards  the  east.  On  the  fourth  and  western 
side  —  the   house   fronted    west  —  there   was    a 
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greater  effect  of  space :  here  the  valley  opened  out 
a  little,  the  hills  receding  to  form  a  kind  of 
ascending  gorge,  in  which  the  heather  grew 
knee,  and  the  bracken  breast,  high,  while  the 
banks  on  either  hand  were  crowned  with  pines. 
But  even  in  this  direction  the  outlook  was  an 
extremely  circumscribed  one,  the  gorge,  as  it 
rose  higher,  soon  losing  itself  in  an  impenetrable 
mass  of  woodland  which  completely  barred  the 
western  horizon  from  view.  The  only  hint  of 
any  wider  world  outside  this  sequestered  dell 
was  conveyed  to  its  inhabitants  by  a  mere 
glimpse,  to  be  caught  through  a  narrow  cleft  in 
the  hill-barrier  on  the  north-east,  of  a  deep  blue 
haze,  impenetrable  and  illimitable;  offering 
rather  a  subtle  suggestion  of  the  sea's  near 
presence,  than  any  actual  vision  of  its  tossing 
waters. 

"  For  myself,"  Lyon  continued, — the  pause 
following  his  last  remark  remaining  unbroken 
by  his  companion, — "  I  find  this  sort  of  thing," 
with  a  comprehensive  wave  of  the  hand,  "  wholly 
delightful.  To  me,  the  solitude  is  part  of  the 
charms.  But  then,  you  must  remember  that  I 
am  horribly  indolent  by  nature,  and  savagely 
unsociable  besides.  Your  husband  is  cast  in  a 
different  mould.  There  is  nothing  either  of  the 
lotos-eater  or  the  barbarian  in  his  composition." 

"  No,"  Dorothy  assented.  ''  I  am  glad,"  she 
added  rather  abruptly,  "to  hear  that  you  find 
Malton  pleasant.     I  have  sometimes  been  afraid 
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that  you,  too,  felt  bored  by  such  monotonous 
quiet,  day  after  day." 

"  I  ?  Hardly  !  "  Lyon's  glance  ranged  once 
more  over  the  surrounding  scene,  and  returned 
to  the  woman  at  his  side.  "  I  believe,"  he 
observ^ed  in  an  unusually  subdued  tone,  "  that 
these  last  six  weeks  have  been  about  the 
happiest  of  my  wandering  existence." 

A  strange  look — swift  and  bright  as  a  flash 
of  lightning — passed  over  Dorothy's  face.  But 
Lyon  did  not  see  its  passage.  Speaking,  he 
had  turned  a  little  aside  from  his  companion, 
pulling  reflectively  at  a  spray  of  clematis  which 
hung  down  from  the  lintel  above  his  head. 

"  After  seven  years  of  India,  you  can  hardly 
imagine,  perhaps,  how  I  revel  in  all  this.  Still 
less  can  you  guess  how  a  man  feels,  when  he 
has  been  without  a  home  for  nearly  twenty 
years,  and  " — 

A  deep  booming  stroke  from  the  grandfather's 
clock  in  the  hall  behind  him  interrupted  the 
speaker.     Dorothy  started  slightly. 

"  Half-past  nine  ! "  she  ejaculated.  "  I  must 
go  and  see  that  Brian's  packing  is  done  at  once 
— else  he  may  miss  the  train." 

She  went  indoors  with  nervous  haste.  But 
she  did  not  immediately  go  upstairs ;  she  turned 
first  into  the  gun-room,  where  she  felt  pretty 
certain  of  finding  her  husband.  There,  sure 
enough,  she  found  him,  extremely  busy  with  a 
book  of  salmon  flies. 
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"  I  was  just  getting  these  into  some  sort  of 
order,"  he  explained,  looking  up  from  his 
employment  as  she  paused  behind  his  chair.  "  In 
case  Johnson  should  ask  me  up  to  Scotland  in 
September,  you  know.  He  ought  to  ask  me; 
I've  done  him  plenty  of  good  turns  in  the  past. 
But  he  always  was  a  selfish  brute;  I  daresay 
he'll  never  think  of  it." 

"  You  might  not  be  free  to  go  in  September — 
that's  one  consolation,"  Dorothy  suggested  rather 
timidly.  "  Supposing  you  get  a  new  berth  before 
then"— 

"  Oh,  it's  very  unlikely  I  shall  step  into  any- 
thing so  quickly  !  New  berths — more  especially 
good  ones — are  not  so  easy  to  come  at." 

"  I  know.  For  that  very  reason,  oughtn't  you 
to  be  making  some  effort  now  ?  " 

"There's  no  hurry.  We  are  free  to  stay  in 
this  deadly-lively  hole  till  next  spring  —  that 
gives  me  nine  months." 

"  But — the  expenses  of  living  during  those 
nine  months !  And  servants  and  clothes —  I 
don't  want  to  bother  you  unnecessarily,  dear; 
but  you  know  one  must  think  of  these  things. 
A  house  isn't  everything." 

"It  counts  for  a  good  deal,  though.  However, 
we  must  leave  any  discussion  of  ways  and 
means  till  to-morrow,  when  I  come  back.  I've 
no  time  to  discuss  anything  now;  I  must  go 
and  get  ready.  I  ordered  the  cob  for  ten 
o'clock." 
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"  You  have  quite  made  up  your  mind  to  go, 
then  ?  " 

"  Why  not  ?  you  speak  as  if  there  were  some 
objection  to  my  going." 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Mr.  Lyon.  Doesn't  it 
seem  a  little — inhospitable,  for  you  to  go  away 
and  leave  him  to  himself?  " 

Brian  laughed  easily.  "  My  dear  girl,  I  really 
don't  think  Lyon  will  find  any  difficulty  in 
existing  for  twenty  -  four  hours  without  me. 
Certainly  I  see  no  need  for  any  standing  upon 
ceremony  with  him  in  the  matter.  More  particu- 
larly as  he  will  not  really  be  alone ;  he  will  have 
you  to  keep  him  company." 

"  That's  just  it,"  Dorothy  struck  in,  with  a 
sudden  quick  flush.  "  Won't  people  think  it 
strange  ?  " 

"  Think  what  strange  ?  "  Brian  paused  in  his 
occupation  of  strapping  the  fly-book  together, 
and  looked  up  at  his  wife  with  a  puzzled  expres- 
sion on  his  handsome  face. 

"That  you  should  go  away,  leaving  me  by 
myself  with  your  guest." 

Brian's  look  of  perplexity  changed  to  one  of 
contemptuous  annoyance.  "  Dorothy,  I  hope  to 
goodness  you're  not  going  to  turn  prude  at  this 
time  of  day !  I  never  heard  anything  so 
ridiculous  in  my  life.  Old  Lyon  ! — whom  I've 
known  for  five-and-twenty  years  !  And  '  people 
thinking  it  strange ' !  \A'hat  *  people '  are  there 
in    this    desert,    to    '  think '  anything  about    the 
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matter?     Are  you  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy  in  the 
form  of  the  weeding-woman  ?  " 

Dorothy,  dumbfoundered  at  the  fashion  in 
which  her  impulsive  appeal  had  been  received, 
made  no  attempt  to  answer  this  ironical  question. 
She  stood  nervously  rolling  and  unrolling  a  bit 
of  string  which  lay  near  her  on  the  table,  saying 
nothing. 

"  The  truth  is,"  Brian  continued  in  a  less 
vehemently  scornful  tone,  returning  to  his 
momentarily  abandoned  employment,  "  that  you 
are  put  out  at  my  going  to  town, — though  you 
know  quite  well  it's  chiefly  business  which  takes 
me  there, — and  so  you  raise  this  absurd  scruple. 
I  have  far  too  much  respect,  both  for  you  and 
Lyon,  to  let  myself  be  influenced  by  any  such 
nonsensical  consideration,  I  can  assure  you ! 
Why,  the  knowledge  that  Lyon  would  be  here 
while  I'm  away  was  the  turning-point  with  me 
in  deciding  to  go !  I  should  not  have  liked  to 
leave  you  quite  alone  in  this  solitary  house — 
alone  with  the  children  and  the  maids,  without 
a  man-servant  within  call  at  night.  But  Lyon 
being  on  the  spot,  I  shall  feel  quite  comfortable 
about  you." 

Certainly  Dorothy's  eflbrt  after  independence, 
her  ambitious  attempt  to  "  live  her  own  life  "  had 
been  of  brief  duration.  It  was  hardly  likely 
that  this  colloquy  with  her  husband  should  have 
conduced  either  to  unruffled  temper  or  high 
spirits  on  her  part.     Yet  when,  less  than  half  an 
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hour  after  it  ended,  she  came  to  the  door  to  see 
him  off,  she  was  smiling  and  good-humoured  as 
though  nothing  whatever  had  occurred  to  annoy 
her. 

"Take  good  care  of  my  wife,  Lyon,"  Brian 
commanded,  as  he  sprang  up  into  his  brother-in- 
law's  dog-cart.  "  I  leave  her  in  your  charge, 
mind  !  Don't  let  her  walk  too  far,  or  wear  her- 
self to  fiddlestrings  in  the  service  of  the  nursery 
tyrants.     Remember,  I  rely  upon  you." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,"  Lyon  responded  gravely. 
His  face,  in  responding,  was  inscrutable,  almost 
expressionless.  If  he  felt  any  pleasure  in  getting 
rid  of  Travers  for  a  while, — or  any  indignation 
with  Travers  for  going,  —  his  countenance 
certainly  betrayed  no  sign  of  either  emotion. 

^' Ate  revoir!''  cried  Brian,  gathering  up  his 
reins.     "  See  you  again  to-morrow  evening." 

It  was  not  till  the  evening  after  that,  however, 
that  he  actually  reappeared.  Dorothy  was 
apprised  by  telegram  of  the  reason  of  his  pro- 
longed absence — and  this  she  communicated 
briefly  to  Lyon.  "  His  business  had  detained 
him,"  she  said.  Whereupon  Lyon  remarked 
cynically — to  himself,  not  to  her — that  he  had 
no  doubt  of  that.  Only,  as  to  whether  the 
business  in  question  were  exclusively  connected 
with  Lincoln's  Inn  and  the  City,  he  suspended 
judgment. 

This  expedition  to  town  was  the  forerunner  of 
many  similar  expeditions — these  later  journeys 
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being,  however,  undertaken  on  a  more  clearly  de- 
fined plea.  The  deferred  discussion  on  ways  and 
means  having  been  held — much  to  Brian's  dis- 
like— on  his  return,  even  that  easy-going  person 
had  been  brought  to  allow  that  "something 
must  be  done."  A  day  or  two  later,  he  had 
taken  a  further  step — translating  this  vague  and 
nebulous  phrase  into  the  more  practical  —  "I 
must  set  about  getting  an  appointment  at  once." 
But  it  is  well  known  that  appointments  worthy 
of  such  talents  as  Brian's  are  only  to  be  picked 
up  in  London.  Brian  showed  a  good  deal  of 
energy  in  going  to  look  for  them  there;  and 
quite  a  singular  amount  of  perseverance  in 
continuing  to  pursue  his  quest,  when  it  did  not 
at  once  prove  successful. 

He  usually  remained  away  a  couple  of  nights 
on  these  occasions  ;  which  recurred  so  frequently 
that  before  long  Dorothy  grew  accustomed, 
alike  to  his  absences  and  to  the  tete-a-tctes  with 
Lyon  to  which  they  condemned  her.  At  first 
when  Brian  was  not  there,  a  nervous  inclination 
to  hold  herself  slightly  aloof  from  his  guest  had 
shown  itself  now  and  then  ;  but  habit  soon  made 
an  end  of  this  touch  of  reserve,  and  she  became 
natural  and  simple  as  ever — natural  and  simple 
as  she  had  used  to  be  in  the  days  of  her  girl- 
hood. Lyon,  watching  her  in  his  observant, 
unobtrusive  fashion,  perceived  that — half  un- 
consciously to  herself — these  frequent  absences 
of  Brian  were  becoming  so  many  brief  informal 
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holidays  to  his  wife ;  times  of  free  breathing, 
during  which  she  felt  herself  at  liberty  to  move 
and  speak  and  look  as  she  pleased,  without  fear 
of  disastrous  ulterior  consequences ;  delicious 
seasons  of  rest,  when  the  task  of  perpetually 
"  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave "  of  a  selfish 
man's  unstable  fancy  could  be  momentarily 
suspended.  Brian  away,  she  could  play  with  the 
children  as  though  she  were  herself  a  child  again, 
or  pore  over  her  favourite  books,  without  fear, 
in  either  case,  of  interruption  from  a  guilty 
conscience,  bidding  her  go  and  "  amuse "  Brian 
— Brian,  so  often,  unhappily,  utterly  unresponsive 
to  her  pathetic  efforts  to  entertain  him.  Little 
by  little,  even  her  long-repressed  enthusiasms  in 
matters  for  which  her  husband  cared  nothing 
began  to  revive,  to  put  out  new,  shy,  tender 
shoots  of  thought ;  and  Lyon  found  her  talking 
to  him  in  the  evenings  of  politics,  and  art,  and 
books,  with  an  interest  which  now  and  then  rose 
almost  to  eagerness. 

To  him,  this  recrudescence  of  her  old  self  seemed 
at  once  a  delightful  and  a  pitiful  thing  to  witness. 
A  phenomenon  full  of  charm,  yes ;  but  one  with 
which  a  large  element  of  pathos  was  inextricably 
bound  up.  For,  let  her  nature  expand  ever  so 
freely,  so  happily,  to-day,  the  morrow  that 
brought  back  Brian,  to  be  watched,  and  coaxed, 
and  fascinated  into  good-humour  and  content 
at  any  cost,  would  surely  see  it  shrink  again 
into  its  former  narrow  artificial  limits.  This 
29 
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consciousness  of  his,  that  her  freedom  was  only 
for  a  time,  invested  her  figure,  in  his  eyes,  with 
an  unvarying  sadness ;  it  is  probable  that  he 
often  pitied  her  in  hours  when  she  had  altogether 
forgotten,  for  a  while,  to  pity  herself. 

He  no  longer  ventured  to  condemn  her  for  the 
self-suppression  he  had  once  called  by  the  harsh 
name  of  "  hypocrisy."  Her  method  was  to  so 
great  an  extent  redeemed  by  its  motive;  her 
artifice  had  in  it  so  much  of  nobleness,  so  much 
of  unselfish  devotion,  that  he  doubted  whether  in 
truth  that  which  he  had^scorned  as  a  contemptible 
vice  might  not  more  fitly  rank  as  an  honourable 
virtue.  That  Brian's  character  should  be  one 
compelling  the  exercise  of  such  virtues  on  his 
wife's  part,  did  not,  however,  make  Lyon 
feel  the  more  kindly  towards  him,  or  more 
tolerant  of  his  society  on  those  days  when  he 
happened  to  be  at  Malton  Barnard.  But  for  an 
increasing  sense  of  his  own  "  usefulness,"  Mr. 
Travers'  guest  would  hardly  have  seen  the 
month  of  June  out  in  Norfolk. 

As  it  was,  he  lingered  on  well  into  July. 
Indeed,  the  last  week  of  that  month  had  come, 
without  his  making  any  decided  movement  to 
shift  his  quarters ;  and  he  was  reading  the 
Times  under  the  porch  after  breakfast,  as  it 
had  become  his  daily  habit  to  do,  with  no  clear 
notion  in  his  mind  as  to  the  date  when  he  should 
finally  give  up  this  and  other  pleasant  habits 
connected  with  Malton    Barnard,  when  he  was 
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surprised  by  the  appearance  of  a  mounted 
messenger  from  the  nearest  telegraph  office,  four 
miles  away.  He  paid  the  two  shillings  de- 
manded of  him,  took  the  yellow  envelope — and 
discovered  with  some  astonishment  that  it  was 
addressed  to  himself. 

The  telegram  it  contained  was  not  calculated 
to  allay  his  first  feeling  of  surprise.  It  proceeded 
from  an  Anglo-Indian  acquaintance,  a  man  some 
ten  years  his  senior,  who  held  a  fairly  high  posi- 
tion in  the  Civil  Service,  and  with  whom  he  had 
at  one  time  formed  a  passing  intimacy,  and 
requested  an  interview  with  him  in  town, "  at  his 
earliest  convenience."  He  happened  to  know 
at  second-hand  that  the  sender  of  the  telegram 
had  lately  come  home  on  furlough,  so  the 
man's  presence  in  London  did  not  puzzle  him ; 
but  why  this  request  for  a  meeting?  "Import- 
ant business"  was  the  sole  reason  laconically 
avouched  for  the  demand.  No  word  of  explana- 
tion as  to  the  nature  of  the  business.  Even 
Lyon's  curiosity — usually  a  very  languid  quality 
— was  stirred  for  the  moment. 

"  I  may  as  well  run  up  this  afternoon,"  he 
reflected,  as  he  returned  the  telegram  to  its 
envelope.  "  The  cob  can  very  well  go  to  the 
station  a  second  time  ;  he  is  getting  fat  for  want  of 
work.    Then  I  can  return  with  Travers  to-morrow." 

Brian  was  absent,  as  usual,  having  gone  up 
to  London  by  the  first  train,  to  prosecute  his 
inquiries  after  well-paid  appointments.     To  hear 
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him  talk,  one  might  imagine  that  such  things 
were  retailed  in  the  streets  of  the  Metropolis 
like  strawberries  or  penny  ices. 

Lyon  did  not  add,  even  to  himself,  that  the 
telegram  had  arrived  at  a  peculiarly  opportune 
moment — Dorothy  having  engaged  to  dine  and 
sleep  that  night  at  the  house  of  some  old  Hillshire 
friends  who  happened  to  be  staying  in  a  village 
on  the  coast  for  change  of  air.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  a  recollection  of  this  fact  may 
have  assisted  his  rapid  decision. 

Turning  into  the  square,  oak-panelled  hall, 
which  served  as  a  sitting-room  for  the  family  in 
the  earlier  hours  of  the  day,  he  met  Dorothy 
coming  out  of  the  drawing-room,  which  opened 
upon  it.  She  looked  flurried  and  perturbed,  and, 
on  perceiving  her  guest,  shut  the  drawing-room 
door  rather  sharply  behind  her;  a  movement 
which,  however,  passed  unnoticed  by  Lyon,  still 
a  good  deal  preoccupied  with  the  enigmatic 
matter  of  his  telegram. 

He  began  to  tell  his  tale ;  but  if  he  was  pre- 
occupied, so  was  Mrs.  Travers.  She  lent  him 
only  a  reluctant  ear  and  a  divided  attention, 
while  every  now  and  then  she  would  glance 
apprehensively  at  the  closed  door  of  the  drawing- 
room,  as  if  listening  for  a  sound  from  within. 
Once,  Lyon,  following  her  glance  for  an  instant, 
paused  in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and  involun- 
tarily listened  too.  But  no  sound  made  itself 
heard  save  the  familiar  "yap"  of  Rip,  Robin's 
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fox-terrier,  who  had  evidently  found  his  way 
into  the  room  through  an  open  window,  and  was 
begging  to  be  let  out. 

He  finished  sketching  out  his  plan  of  action  ; 
and  she,  making  a  visible  effort  to  collect  her 
wandering  thoughts,  asked  him  a  needful  ques- 
tion or  two  touching  the  hour  at  which  he  desired 
to  start,  rang  the  bell,  and  gave  an  order  to  the 
servant.  Then,  seeing  him  turn  in  the  direction 
of  the  stairs,  she  said — 

"  If  there's  time  before  you  go, — after  you  have 
everything  ready, — I  should  be  glad  to  speak  to 
you  again  for  a  minute.  I  want  you  to  give  me 
your  advice." 

"  Let  me  give  it  you  at  once — such  as  it  is  " — 
becoming  suddenly  alive  to  the  anxiety  written 
in  her  face.     "  I  am  quite  at  your  service  " — 

"  No,  no  !  "  she  interrupted  hurriedly.  "  You 
must  not  miss  your  train.  But  if  you  find  you 
have  a  few  minutes  to  spare,  after  putting  up 
your  things  " — 

Lyon's  preparations  were  quickly  made.  In 
less  than  ten  minutes  he  came  downstairs  again, 
valise  in  hand,  to  find  Dorothy  awaiting  him  in 
the  hall.  Rip  was  still  giving  audible  tokens  of 
his  presence  in  the  drawing-room,  whining  and 
howling  alternately  without  intermission. 

"  Here  I  am  ! "  Lyon  said  cheerfully,  setting 
down  his  valise  on  a  chair.  "And  I  need  not 
start  for  half  an  hour  at  least,  so  anything — 
What  a  tremendous  row  that  dog  is  kicking  up  ! " 
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— interrupting  himself  at  the  sound  of  a  fresh 
and  peculiarly  distressful  howl  from  the  im- 
prisoned Rip.  "  Shall  I  see  what's  amiss  with 
him  ?     He  seems  to  be  in  trouble  of  some  sort." 

He  was  moving  to  the  drawing-room  door,  but 
Dorothy  intercepted  his  movement. 

"  Wait  a  moment,  please.  Rip  isn't  himself 
this  morning;  I  don't  know  what  to  make  of 
him.  He  seemed  so  queer  that  I  felt  afraid  to 
leave  him  with  the  children.  So  I  brought  him 
in  and  shut  him  up.  Robin  was  crying  just  now 
because  I  refused  to  let  him  out  till  you  had  seen 
him.  It  is  strange;  I  never  saw  the  dog  like 
this  before.  And — it  may  be  fancy — but  his 
bark,  his  voice  altogether  has  an  altered  sound, 
to  my  ears.     Listen,  you  will  hear  what  I  mean." 

Lyon  listened  attentively.  The  howling  on 
the  other  side  of  the  door  suddenly  ceased,  and 
in  its  place  came  a  series  of  short,  snapping 
barks  which  caused  his  countenance  to  grow 
extremely  grave. 

"  You  say  the  dog  has  shown  himself  '  queer ' 
this  morning,"  he  remarked,  turning  to  Dorothy, 
who  stood  a  little  behind  him.  "  Do  you  mean 
savage  ?  " 

"Yes — savage,  and  at  the  same  time  ill.  I 
could  see  the  poor  creature  was  suffering  horribly 
when  I  brought  him  in.  He  has  never  been 
quite  well,  I  believe,  since  that  time  three  weeks 
ago,  when  he  was  lost  for  a  couple  of  days — you 
remember  ?     He  often  seemed  heavy  and  stupid ; 
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and  the  children  were  dreadfully  distressed 
because  they  couldn't  get  him  to  eat.  But  he 
has  always  been  quite  good-tempered  till  to-day, 
when  he  suddenly  developed  a  propensity  to  fly 
at  every  one  who  ventured  to  touch  him.  He 
flew  at  Dolly,  and  tore  her  frock,  just  after 
breakfast ;  and  when  I  picked  him  up  in  the 
garden  afterwards,  he  seemed  to  be  choking 
with  rage,  and  did  his  very  best  to  bite  me." 

"  He  didn't  succeed  ?  " — quickly. 

"  No  ;  I  had  on  my  heavy  coat,  and  all  he  could 
do  was  to  tear  a  piece  out  of  that — the  thickness 
of  the  cloth  quite  baffled  his  intentions.  Now, 
will  you  look  at  him,  and  tell  me  what  I  ought 
to  do?" 

"  Certainly — if  you'll  undertake,  on  your  part, 
to  shut  this  door  behind  me  as  soon  as  I'm  fairly 
inside  it.  Until  we've  ascertained  what  is  wrong 
with  the  poor  beast,  it  would  be  the  height  of 
folly  to  let  him  loose  into  the  house.  Perhaps 
you  might  as  well  stay  within  call,  if  you  don't 
mind  ?  Thanks — I  may  have  to  ask  you  to  ring 
the  bell.  But  don't  come  in,  or  open  the  door, 
unless  I  shout,  All  right.     Are  you  ready  ?  " 

Lyon  was  over  the  threshold  in  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye ;  and  before  he  could  even  catch  sight 
of  the  dog  in  the  semi-darkness  of  the  room  into 
which  he  had  so  rapidly  precipitated  himself, — 
the  windows  were  fitted  with  outside  shutters, 
all  of  which  Dorothy  had  closed, — he  had  the 
satisfaction  of  hearing  the  door  close  sharply 
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behind  him.  Peering  about  in  the  artificial  twi- 
light, he  presently  made  out  the  terrier,  huddled 
up  against  a  leg  of  the  grand  piano,  and  tearing 
furiously  at  the  carpet  with  his  teeth  and  fore- 
paws. 

"  Here,  Rip  !  Rip,  come  out,  sir  !  "  he  com- 
manded, advancing  cautiously.  "  Come  out,  good 
dog!" 

But  Rip  retreated,  terrified  at  his  approach, 
and  fled  howling  under  the  nearest  sofa.  Lyon 
dropped  on  his  hands  and  knees,  searching  this 
new  entrenchment  with  an  expression  of  growing 
anxiety. 

"  I  don't  like  this,"  he  muttered,  after  a 
moment's  study  of  the  terrier  in  his  place  of 
refuge.  "A  case  of  rabies,  if  I'm  not  greatly 
mistaken.     Holloa ! " 

This  exclamation  was  the  result  of  an  unex- 
pected move  on  Rip's  part.  Suddenly  abandon- 
ing defensive  for  offensive  tactics,  the  dog  had 
flown  savagely  full  at  the  man's  face.  Lyon  had 
but  just  time  to  throw  himself  backwards,  so 
that  the  open  jaws  struck  his  chest — well  pro- 
tected by  a  stout  tweed  coat — instead  of  his 
defenceless  throat. 

The  next  moment,  he  had  his  struggling, 
slavering  enemy  fast  by  the  neck. 

"  This  is  a  pretty  piece  of  business ! "  he 
remarked  grimly  aloud,  looking  down  at  the 
furious  animal  writhing  in  his  grasp.  "  I  can't 
move — and  I  daren't  let  go." 
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He  felt  a  light  touch  on  his  shoulder.  "  Tell 
me  what  to  do,"  said  Dorothy's  voice. 

He  looked  up,  profoundly  startled  —  more 
startled  than  when  Rip  had  flown  at  him.  She 
stood  behind  him,  pale,  but  without  a  shadow 
of  fear  in  her  white  face.  He  knew  instantly 
how  it  had  all  happened.  She  had  followed 
him  in.  When  she  shut  the  door  upon  him,  she 
had  shut  it  upon  herself  also. 

"You!"  he  exclaimed.  "I  thought  I  told 
you"— 

"  Never  mind  that  now,"  she  interrupted. 
"  What  can  I  do  to  help  ?  " 

He  considered  an  instant.  "  Ring,  and  send — 
No,  there's  not  time  for  that ;  I  mightn't  be  able 
to  hold  him  so  long.  Go  yourself  to  the  gun- 
room. Get  me  Brian's  i['^~  -the  se^  jnd  in  the 
rack,  counting  from  the  right.  (The  second, 
mind  ;  the  first  isn't  loaded.)  Bring  a  couple  of 
No.  6  cartridges  with  you — you'll  find  them  in 
the  locker.     Be  as  quick  as  you  can." 

He  need  not  have  added  his  final  recommend- 
ation ;  Dorothy  scarcely  touched  the  ground  as 
she  ran  on  her  errand.  The  gunroom  was 
hardly  twenty  paces  off,  yet  the  way  there 
seemed  terribly  long  to  her.  She  found  the  rifle 
instantly,  in  the  place  indicated ;  but  no  No.  6 
cartridges  were  to  be  seen  in  the  first  division  of 
the  locker  when  she  threw  it  open,  and  the  lid 
of  the  second  stuck  fast  for  perhaps  half  a 
minute — oh,  the  long,  the  unutterably  protracted 
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agony  of  the  thirty  seconds  which  passed  before 
she  succeeded  in  wrenching  it  free  i  At  last,  at 
last  it  is  loose  —  and  —  yes,  thank  God !  the 
cartridges  are  there.  Snatching  them  up  in 
one  hand,  carrying  the  loaded  rifle  in  the  other, 
she  came  flying  back. 

Not  a  moment  too  soon  for  Lyon.  He  was 
doing  all  he  knew ;  but  it  was  clear  that  even 
his  exceptional  muscular  strength  would  not 
have  availed  him  to  retain  his  prisoner  much 
longer.  Already  the  dog  had  so  far  released 
himself  as  to  be  able  to  turn  his  head,  and  his 
teeth  were  fast  buried  in  his  captor's  right  sleeve. 

"  Cartridges  ? "  inquired  Lyon,  as  Dorothy 
swept  up  to  him.  "No.  6?  You're  sure? 
Could  you  manage  to  slip  one  in,  do  you  think  ? 
You  know  the  way  ?  " 

Yes,  thank  Heaven  1  she  did  know  the  way. 
One  turn  of  her  hand,  and  the  thing  was  done. 

"Full  cock,"  ordered  Lyon.  "Now,  lay  it 
down  beside  me — on  my  right — there — and  go 
into  the  hall  and  shut  the  door." 

But  this  time  Dorothy  made  no  movement  to 
obey.  "You  will  have  to  let  go  of  him  when 
you  take  it  up,"  she  said. 

"  Naturally.     Please  go  ;  time's  precious." 

"While  you  are  taking  it  up,  he  will  fly  at 
you  !  No  !  " — in  answer  to  an  imperious  motion 
of  his  head, — "  I  will  not  go,  or  lay  down  the 
gun ;  I'll  shoot  him  myself,  since  it's  necessary. 
Show  me  where — no,  don't  move  your  hand ;  I 
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didn't  mean  sJioiv — tell  me  where — that  will  be 
enough " — 

"You  can't  do  it,"  Lyon  said  gaspingly. 
Indeed,  he  was  both  physically  and  mentally 
out  of  breath. 

"I  can  and  will!     Where?" 

"  Here,  then,  if  you  are  determined — behind 
his  ear.  Put  the  muzzle  quite  close ;  closer  still ! 
Don't  think  about  my  hand — you  won't  hurt  it. 
Now ! " 

Dorothy  never  had  any  very  clear  remem- 
brance of  the  minutes  which  followed  immediately 
upon  Lyon's  "  Now ! "  and  her  own  resolute 
pulling  of  the  trigger.  A  loud  noise ;  a  little 
cloud  of  smoke  gradually  dispersing  itself  about 
the  room ;  a  vision  of  Lyon,  a  good  deal  paler 
than  his  wont,  getting  up  from  his  knees  and 
shaking  himself  with — "  That's  well  over  ! " — then 
an  irruption  of  the  household  in  general  upon 
the  scene — frightened  maids  from  the  kitchen, 
quickly  followed  by  a  little  crowd  of  excited 
stable-boys  and  inquiring  gardeners,  pushing  one 
another  through  the  doorway ;  Robin,  the  centre 
of  the  assembly,  weeping  bitterly  over  the  corpse 
of  the  defunct  Rip,  and  most  ineffectually 
consoled  by  the  coachman,  —  these  were  all 
fragmentary  recollections,  having  no  seeming 
connection  with  one  another ;  dim  and  indistinct 
of  outline,  like  the  memories  of  a  disjointed 
dream.  She  stood,  as  in  a  dream,  hearing  Lyon 
explain  to  the  startled  servants  what  had  come 
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to  pass,  without  really  taking  in  a  word  either 
of  his  explanation,  or  their  responsive  comments 
thereupon. 

His  duty  in  this  matter  done,  he  turned  to  her. 
"  Hadn't  you  better  sit  down  ?  "  he  suggested. 

She  shook  her  head  vaguely,  looking  mechani- 
cally at  poor  little  Rip — harmless  enough  now 
— lying  stretched  out  in  the  middle  of  the  carpet ; 
and  he,  interpreting  her  look  to  mean  dislike  of 
the  sight,  beckoned  to  the  coachman.  "Take 
the  dog  away,"  he  said  in  a  low  voice. 

Not  so  low,  however,  but  that  his  order 
reached  Robin's  quick  ear.  Instantly  the  boy 
burst  out  into  violent  protest. 

"  He  sha'n't !  he  sha'n't !  Rip's  mine — my  very 
own  !     I  won't  have  him  taken  away  !  " 

Lyon  gripped  him  sternly  by  the  shoulder. 
"  Look  here,  my  man,  we  must  have  no  more 
of  this.  The  dog's  dead — and  you're  upsetting 
your  mother  " — 

"  You  had  no  business  to  kill  him  ! "  the  child 
retorted  furiously.  Breaking  from  Lyon's  hold, 
he  flung  himself  upon  Dorothy,  where  she  still 
stood  like  one  half-dazed,  holding  mechanically 
by  the  back  of  the  sofa.  "  Mother,  mother,  do  see 
what  Mr.  Lyon  has  done !  He  has  killed  Rip  ! 
He  is  a  wicked,  cruel  man,  and  I  hate  him ! " 

"  Hush ! "  Dorothy's  hand  was  on  the  boy's 
quivering  lips.  "  Mr.  Lyon  did  not  kill  Rip, 
Robin  ;  /  killed  him." 

"  You,  mummy  ? "  Robin    recoiled    visibly   as 
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he  uttered  his  ejaculation ;  but  his  tone  was 
incredulous,  nevertheless.  Evidently  he  found 
it  impossible  to  believe  that  an  act  which  to  his 
mind  appeared  quite  monstrous  in  its  brutality 
could  have  been  committed  by  his  mother. 

"  Yes — I,  dear,"  she  answered. 

"  Then  it  is  you  who  are  cruel "  —  Robin 
choked  over  the  other  word. 

"  I  daresay  it  seems  so — to  you.  But  Mr. 
Lyon  will  tell  you —  Oh,  don't  turn  away, 
Robin  darling  !  " — for  the  boy  was  twisting  him- 
self angrily  from  her ; —  "  listen  to  me  a  moment ! 
The  poor  dog  was  mad,  quite  mad ;  and  Mr. 
Lyon  was  risking  his  life  just  to  keep  him  from 
attacking  us,  from  hurting  us.  Oh  ! "  she  cried, 
with  a  sudden  and  complete  change  of  tone, — 
passing  all  at  once  from  persuasive  entreaty  to 
passionate  impatience, — "  what  is  all  this  fuss 
about  a  dog?  It  is  Mr.  Lyon  you  should  be 
thinking  about — and  thanking  God  that  he  is 
safe"— 

Her  voice  died  away  suddenly  in  her  throat ; 
a  quick  shudder  shook  her  from  head  to  foot. 
Putting  Robin  from  her,  she  sank  down  into  the 
nearest  seat,  and  lifted  eyes  of  pathetic  appeal 
to  Lyon.  "  Get  rid  of — of  all  these  people,  will 
you,  please  ? "  she  said,  as  soon  as  she  could 
find  strength  to  speak  at  all.  "  I  don't  think  I 
can  bear  them  here  any  longer." 

Lyon  had  the  room  clear  in  a  trice.  "  Yes, 
you  too,  my  boy,"  he  said  firmly,  giving  Robin — 
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who  had  broken  out  into  a  fresh  agony  of  crying 
— a  gentle  push  in  the  direction  of  the  open 
door.  "  You  see,  your  mother  can't  talk  to  you 
just  now.  She'll  see  you  again  in  a  little  while, 
I  daresay" — 

"  In  a  very  little  while,  dear,"  Dorothy  assented 
faintly,  leaning  back  and  shutting  her  eyes. 

So  Robin  had  to  go.  He  went  the  less  un- 
willingly, that  he  could  hear  the  coachman  in 
the  hall  discussing  the  arrangements  for  Rip's 
funeral.  The  bare  idea  of  a  funeral  had  some 
consolation  in  it :  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that 
if  his  favourite  were  dead,  there  yet  remained  the 
melancholy  pleasure  of  burying  him. 

Possibly  Robin  is  not  the  only  sincere  mourner 
in  whose  case  the  anticipated  excitement  of  "  a 
burying"  has  done  something  to  assuage  the 
first  bitterness  of  bereavement. 

Robin,  then,  went.  But  his  nurse  lingered 
behind  to  suggest  the  propriety  of  a  glass  of 
wine  for  her  mistress.  Lyon  supported  the 
proposition  with  all  the  eloquence  he  could 
muster;  but  to  no  avail.  Dorothy  remained 
obstinate  in  her  refusal ;  pressed  hard  to  change 
her  mind,  she  even  became  irritable. 

"  I  want  nothing,  nothing  !  "  she  asserted  half- 
angrily ;  "  except  to  be  left  quiet  for  a  moment." 

The  servant  accepted  this  rather  broad  hint, 
and  departed  to  her  nursery,  closing  the  door  as 
she  went  out  with  an  air  of  offence.  Lyon 
wondered  whether  he  ought  to  go  too  ?     On  the 
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whole  he  thought,  yes.  She  had  expressed 
a  wish  to  be  perfectly  quiet.  There  was  nothing 
he  could  possibly  do  for  her,  if  he  stayed.  And, 
under  the  circumstances,  it  seemed  at  once  the 
wisest  and  the  most  considerate  course  to  leave 
her  for  awhile  wholly  to  herself.  Much  better 
that  he  should  go. 

Strange  to  say,  having  argued  the  question 
out  thus  sensibly,  he  did  not  go  after  all.  He 
stayed. 

But  he  was  ill  at  ease  in  staying.  He  lingered 
nervously,  fidgeting  about  the  room  in  a  restless 
fashion  very  unusual  with  him,  and  scarcely 
venturing  to  glance,  now  and  then,  under  his 
lowered  eyelids  at  Dorothy,  where  she  lay  back 
in  her  chair  with  closed  eyes.  She  took  no 
notice  of  his  presence  —  which  his  continual 
movement  must  have  made  evident  enough  to 
her  hearing — for  some  minutes.  But  at  length 
she  looked  up,  with  a  feeble  apology  for  a  smile. 

"  I  am  much  better  now,"  she  observed  in  a 
would-be  cheery  tone.  She  half-rose  in  her 
chair  as  she  spoke ;  but  quickly  sank  back  again, 
with  a  repetition  of  her  former  shudder. 

"  I  believe  Jane  was  in  the  right,"  Lyon 
remarked,  watching  her.  "  A  glass  of  sherry 
would  have  done  you  all  the  good  in  the  world." 

"  I'm  not  faint.  It's  the — the  horror  of  the 
thing  I  can't  get  over  at  once,"  she  responded, 
shivering  again.  "  Seeing  his  teeth  in  your 
sleeve  " —     She  sprang  up  suddenly,  interrupting 
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herself  with  a  sort  of  cry.  "  How  did  I  come 
to  forget  ?  He  may  have  bitten  you.  Let  me 
see  !  oh,  let  me  see  !  " 

"  He  hasn't  bitten  me,  I  assure  you.  I  didn't 
get  so  much  as  a  scratch  from  him." 

"  Let  me  see  for  myself !  "  she  persisted,  catch- 
ing eagerly  at  his  arm.  "  You  shall  not  prevent 
me;  I  will  see  for  myself!" — speaking  with  a 
passionate  insistence  which  startled  and  almost 
horrified  him. 

Recognising  the  uselessness  of  further  resist- 
ance, he  quickly  unbuttoned  his  shirt-cuff  and 
pushed  back  his  sleeve.  The  upper  side  of  the 
wrist  thus  bared  bore  no  sign  of  any  wound  ; 
but  on  the  under  side — when  she  had  twisted 
round  his  hand  so  as  to  expose  it — there  appeared 
a  round,  jagged  abrasion  of  the  skin,  about  the 
size  of  a  shilling.  At  sight  of  this,  Dorothy's 
pale  face  became  almost  ghastly  in  its  whiteness. 

"  He  has  bitten  you,  then  ?  "  She  had  scarce 
breath  left  to  utter  the  words. 

"  No,  no,  indeed  !     Do  believe  me." 

"  What  is  the  use  of  trying  to  deceive  me 
any  longer  ?     Your  wrist  is  torn,  bleeding  " — 

"  Yes.  But  not  from  the  dog's  teeth.  Look, 
the  thing  happened  this  way.  His  bite  struck 
through  my  coat-sleeve  on  this  starched  cuff;  it 
went  no  farther.  But  he  hung  on  so  tightly 
and  bit  so  hard  that  he  forced  one  of  my  sleeve- 
links  right  into  my  arm ;  I  remember  feeling  it 
at  the  time.     They're  rather  an  uncommon  shape. 
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you  see:  perfectly  round,  and  heavily  worked 
(I  got  them  in  Benares),  which  accounts  for  these 
jagged  edges.  See,  the  button  exactly  fits  the 
place.     Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

She  fell  back  from  him  a  little,  dropping  his 
hand — on  which  she  had  unconsciously  kept 
hold  till  now.  "  I  must  be,  I  suppose,"  she 
murmured.  Suddenly,  as  if  stung  by  a  fresh 
doubt,  she  lifted  her  eyes  and  looked  straight 
into  his  face.  "  It's  not  merely  that  you  fancy 
this  may  be  as  you  say  ?  You  are  sure  of  it  ? 
absolutely  sure  ?  " 

He  paused  an  instant  as  his  eyes  met  hers ; 
and  in  those  few  seconds  of  silence — the  merest 
fragment  of  time,  infinitesimal  if  measured  by 
prosaic  clock-ticks — his  aims,  his  purposes,  his 
very  nature  itself  underwent  a  change  so  pro- 
found that  he  seemed,  even  to  himself,  to  emerge 
from  it,  not  an  altered  man  merely,  but  another 
— one  who  had  no  relation  whatever  to  the 
Anthony  Lyon  of  half  a  minute  earlier.  His 
very  voice  sounded  unfamiliar  to  his  own  ear 
as  he  responded,  with  lips  which  had  grown 
white  in  the  struggle  of  that  strange  meta- 
morphosis— 

"  As  sure  as  I  am — that  I  love  you." 

The  words  were  said.  They  could  never  be 
unsaid.  How  he  had  come  to  utter  such  words 
— what  impulse,  what  devil  had  impelled  him  to 
the  utterance — he  did  not  rightly  know.  Two 
minutes  earlier,  he  would  cheerfully  have  staked 
30 
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his  life  on  the  certainty  that  such  words  would 
never  pass  his  lips.  Nevertheless,  having  uttered 
them,  though,  as  it  seemed,  almost  without  his 
will,  he  let  them  lie.  He  would  not  seek  to 
withdraw,  to  qualify,  to  weaken  them  —  much 
less  to  explain  them  away.  Indeed,  they  could 
not  be  explained  away.  His  only  possible  part 
was  to  wait  silently  the  thunderbolt  he  had  called 
down  on  his  head. 

No  thunderbolt  fell.  Dorothy  did  indeed 
quiver  through  all  her  frame  as  he  flung  the 
blunt,  amazing  sentence  at  her,  and  a  hot  colour 
flamed  over  her  face  for  a  moment.  But  her 
response  held  no  anger — no  surprise  even. 

"  You  are  safe  then — wholly  safe,"  she  said, 
almost  in  a  whisper.  "  I  am  glad — thankful !  " 
Then  she  put  her  hand  over  her  eyes  for  a 
moment. 

He  stood  looking  down  at  her  bent  head, 
stupidly  dumb.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
he  simply  dared  not  speak.  As  to  touching 
her,  no  such  wildly  presumptuous  thought  even 
crossed  his  mind.  He  stood,  waiting  her 
pleasure;  understanding  her  not  in  the  least, 
only  vaguely  conscious  of  a  strength  in  her 
which,  whatever  her  mind  towards  him,  it  would 
be  madness  in  him  to  affront. 

When  she  raised  her  face  again,  the  colour 
was  quite  gone  from  it ;  she  was  pale  once  more, 
and  quite  calm.  "  I  think,"  she  said,  "  I  will  go 
and  rest  a  little  in  my  room  now.     All  this — has 
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tired  me;  and  I  have  a  long  drive  before  me 
in  the  afternoon.  Talking  of  drives,  I  wonder 
whether  John,  in  his  excitement,  has  re- 
membered to  get  the  cart  ready?  You  must 
not  be  late  for  your  train." 

"  I  don't  think,"  Lyon  began  hesitatingly, 
"  that,  after  all,  I  care  much  to  go  to  town  to- 
day.    Any  other  day  will  do  just  as  well." 

"  Oh  no ! "  she  interposed  eagerly,  speaking, 
for  the  first  time  since  that  unforgettable  speech 
of  his,  with  a  touch  of  excited  consciousness. 
"  It  would  be  a  great  pity  to  alter  your  plan 
now — at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me.  Your  friend's 
business  may  be  of  the  highest  importance,  and 
the  arrangements  are  all  made.  I  think  you 
ought  certainly  to  go." 

"  I  will  go,"  he  answered,  with  quiet  emphasis, 
"  since  you  wish  it."  He  waited  to  see  whether 
she  would  repudiate  this  submission  of  himself 
to  her  orders.     But  she  said  nothing. 

He  had  now  no  choice  but  to  start.  "  I  shall 
be  back  again — I  hope — to-morrow  evening," 
he  said. 

"  Yes." 

He  looked  at  her  doubtingly.  With  those 
words  between  them,  he  hesitated  to  take  her 
hand,  though  he  believed — rightly — that  she 
would  not  have  refused  it  to  him.  He  could 
not  even  draw  a  step  nearer  to  her,  just  then. 
The  words  held  them  apart. 

'*  Good-bye." 
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"  Good-bye." 

He  turned  and  walked  towards  the  door. 
Half-way  there,  he  stopped. 

"  You  are  not  as  well  as  you  would  have  other 
people  believe,"  he  broke  out  all  at  once,  in  a 
voice  which  very  excess  of  feeling  made  un- 
usually harsh.  "  Promise  me  to  take  care  of 
yourself." 

There  was  fear  in  her  eyes  now.  Still,  she 
could  force  herself  to  smile.  "  You  need  not  be 
uneasy  about  me,  I  assure  you,"  she  responded. 
"  I  am  simply  a  little  shaken.  But  I  shall  soon 
recover  myself,  as  you  will  see.  By  the  time 
you  come  back,  the  exciting  events  of  this 
morning  will  have  become  things  of  the  past." 

Lyon  interrupted  her  before  she  could 
complete  her  sentence.  "  Not  to  me,"  he  said 
huskily.  "  Never  to  me.  I  shall  remember  this 
morning  as  long  as  I  live." 

Then  he  went  out,  shutting  the  door  behind 
him. 


CHAPTER  IX 

TO   LONDON 
*'  Facilis  descensus  Avemi." 

HE  had  ample   time,  in   the  course  of  his 
journey,    to   consider   the    thing   which 
had  befallen  him. 

"  Befallen  him,"  yes,  surely  "  befallen  "  was  the 
right  word  to  use !  His  action  had  been  wholly 
unpremeditated.  Like  Jo  of  immortal  memory, 
he  had  most  certainly  not  "  gone  for  to  do  "  this 
thing  which  he  had  done.  The  point  in  which 
he  had  failed  was  just  the  very  point  where  he 
had  long  felt  himself  most  secure.  At  any  time 
during  the  last  three  months  he  would  have 
readily  hazarded  the  prediction  that,  whatever 
his  follies  or  his  crimes  in  the  unknown  future, 
of  this  folly,  this  crime,  at  least,  he  would  never 
be  guilty.  Under  no  conceivable  circumstances 
could  he  have  pictured  himself  speaking  to 
Dorothy  Travers  the  words  he  had  spoken  to 
her  that  morning. 

469 
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Unfortunately,  his  reckoning  of  circumstances 
had  been  left  incomplete.  He  had  omitted  from 
it  just  the  one  factor  capable  of  upsetting  all 
his  otherwise  well-reasoned  calculations.  A 
very  natural  omission  on  his  part.  That  he 
should  ever  be  swept  off  the  rock  of  resolution 
and  self-control  by  her  unguarded  display  of 
emotion,  seemed  so  unlikely  a  circumstance  that 
he  was  justified  in  ranging  it  with  the  inconceiv- 
able, till  it  came  to  pass. 

Well,  it  had  come  to  pass ;  and  he  could  only 
say,  "After  this  the  Deluge."  There  was  no 
getting  back  again  now  to  the  old  high  and  dry 
position,  safe,  as  he  had  vainly  supposed,  out  of 
reach  of  dangerous  storms  ;  he  must  e'en  let  the 
flood  take  him  out  to  sea. 

Many  things  besides  self-control  had  gone 
down  before  the  deluge  in  its  first  onrush.  It 
had  made  short  work,  for  instance,  of  his  new- 
born self-esteem.  He  was  very  contemptuous 
with  himself  on  the  subject  of  the  complacency 
with  which,  of  late,  he  had  come  to  regard  his 
own  character  and  conduct.  The  pretty  fictions 
he  had  interposed  between  his  naturally  acute 
instincts  and  the  perilous  realities  of  his 
situation  being  shattered  once  for  all,  he  looked 
that  situation  full  in  the  face,  after  his  old 
fearless  fashion.  "  What  a  fool  I've  been  all 
this  summer  !  "  was  his  candid  reflection.  "  And 
what  a  hypocrite  to  boot !  More  hypocrite  than 
fool,   perhaps — it  was    to  the    interest   of  what 
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little  self-respect  I  had  to  impose  upon  myself 
as  long  as  I  could.  Well,  at  least  I've  done 
with  shams  now — for  ever  and  a  day.  It  has 
been  borne  in  upon  me,  in  an  unmistakable 
manner,  that  I  have  nothing  in  common  with 
the  impossible  being  I  fondly  persuaded  myself 
I  could  emulate:  the  virtuous  hero  of  romance 
who  loves  his  neighbour's  wife  —  in  all  honour 
and  unselfish  devotion.  I  am  forced  to  recognise 
the  painful  fact  that  I  am  a  man  like  any  other ; 
honourable  and  unselfish  just  as  long  as  it  suits 
my  purposes  to  be  so — or  to  appear  so — and  not 
a  moment  longer.  While  I  felt  instinctively 
that  silence  and  good  behaviour  served  me  best, 
I  held  my  tongue  and  behaved  myself.  As  soon 
as  I  saw  an  opportunity  of  employing  different 
tactics,  I  employed  them.  If  I  believed  for  an 
instant  that  I  could  persuade  her  to  leave 
Travers  and  the  children  for  me  to-morrow,  I 
should  urge  her  to  take  the  step,  and  that 
without  the  smallest  compunction." 

In  all  this  he  did  himself,  perhaps,  more — or 
less — than  justice.  Something  must  be  allowed 
for  the  savage  exaggeration  of  a  freshly-roused 
self-contempt. 

Still,  that  the  deluge  had  indeed  come,  there 
could  be  no  manner  of  doubt.  Set  adrift  from 
all  his  moorings,  he  was  in  the  mood  to  let  the 
winds  of  his  passion  blow  him  whither  they 
listed ;  how  wide  they  had  already  blown  him 
might  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  so  far  from 
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considering  the  advisability  of  not  returning  to 
Malton  Barnard,  or  of  bracing  his  mind  to  any 
step  which  should  put  a  safe  distance  between 
himself  and  Dorothy  Travers  in  the  future,  he 
fell  almost  immediately  to  inquiry  how  he  could 
so  order  his  life  in  time  to  come  that  nothing 
should  intervene  to  separate  them.  From  the 
prospect  of  returning  to  India,  as  he  was  pledged 
to  do,  only  two  months  hence",  leaving  her  in 
England,  he  recoiled  as  from  a  monstrous  im- 
possibility. Some  way  must  be  found  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  such  a  parting;  he  too  must 
stay  at  home. 

Would  she  wish  him  to  stay  ?  Ay,  there  was 
the  rub.  If  she  were  asked  her  wish  now,  she 
would  probably  pronounce  in  favour  of  his  going 
rather  than  staying.  In  her  mind,  at  this 
moment,  he  represented,  doubtless,  a  newly- 
embodied  fear,  of  which  she  would  feel  genuinely 
anxious  to  rid  herself.  But  let  him  wait  awhile ; 
wait  till  she  had  come  to  dread  his  presence  less, 
to  fear  his  absence  more ;  wait  till  the  beginning 
of  October.  By  the  beginning  of  October  she 
might  well  have  learned  to  regard  the  whole 
situation  with  different  eyes. 

The  deluge  had  come  in  truth,  when  he  could 
make  Dorothy  Travers  the  subject  of  speculations 
such  as  these. 

One  utterance  of  hers  perplexed  him  the  more, 
the  more  he  thought  upon  it.  She  had  said,  "  I 
am    glad."     But  -glad    of  what  ?     Glad    of    his 
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safety  merely,  or  glad  of  his  confession  as  well? 
Her  words  were  capable  of  a  double  meaning. 
If  she  had  intended  them  to  convey  one,  then 
his  path  was  clear  indeed.  Almost  too  clear, 
fastidiously  murm.ured  that  part  of  him  which, 
even  in  all  the  storm  and  stress  of  new-enfran- 
chised passion,  could  not  see  its  ideal  stoop  ever 
so  little  from  her  pedestal  without  a  pang  of 
instinctive  regret. 

(He  forgot  that,  at  the  moment  when  the 
words  were  uttered,  he  had  not  dreamed  of 
putting  a  double  interpretation  upon  them.  His 
own  self-abandonment,  during  his  solitary  journey, 
had  quickly  taught  him  to  find  things  credible  in 
her,  of  which,  before  he  flung  loose  the  reins  of 
will,  he  would  have  pronounced  her  incapable.) 

He  was  still  turning  her  phrase  over  in  his 
mind  when  his  journey  came  to  an  end  at  the 
door  of  the  Savoy  Hotel.  Recalling,  with  an 
effort,  his  business  there,  and  the  name  of  the 
person  he  had  come  to  see,  he  inquired  for  Mr. 
Welldon. 

Mr.  Welldon  was  at  home ;  a  tall,  thin,  loose- 
limbed  man  of  fifty,  who  looked  older  than 
his  age,  with  a  brown  face  and  a  frank  smile. 
He  welcomed  Lyon  in  the  warmest  manner, 
and  led  him  off  at  once  to  his  private  sitting- 
room. 

"  So  delighted  to  see  you  !  "  he  exclaimed  for 
the  third  time,  when  this  haven  of  refuge  had 
been  gained — proceeding,  out  of  sheer  cordiality 
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to  shake  hands  over  again.  "  I  got  your  wire  at 
one  o'clock  ;  very  good  of  you  to  come  to  me  so 
promptly.  Hope  my  call  didn't  inconvenience 
you?  Fact  is," — assuming  a  confidential  air, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  together  after  the  manner 
of  a  man  who  has  agreeably  exciting  news  in 
reserve, — "  fact  is,  I've  got  a  great  responsibility 
on  my  shoulders ;  and  I  rather  fancied  you  the 
man  to  take  it  off.  Sit  down,  and  I'll  explain 
at  length.  By  the  way,  I've  ordered  luncheon 
to  be  ready  in  half  an  hour;  have  a  glass  of 
sherry  in  the  meantime  ?  No  ?  Well,  then," — 
evidently  pleased  to  be  able  to  plunge  at  once 
in  medias  res^ — "  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  my 
story." 

Mr.  Weldon's  story  was  a  long  one,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  Lyon  did  not  hear  more  than 
half  of  it.  He  received  a  vague  impression  that 
his  friend  had  a  millionaire  cousin  somewhere  in 
the  North  ;  that  the  cousin  was  going  to  found — 
or  else  had  already  founded — a  new  university 
somewhere  in  the  Midlands ;  that  in  the  curric- 
ulum of  this  university,  Science,  and,  more 
especially.  Applied  Science,  was  to  occupy  a 
distinguished  place ;  that  while  the  election  of 
professors  and  lecturers  would  in  future  be  left  to 
the  University  Senate,  the  founder  reserved  to 
himself  the  privilege  of  making  the  first  appoint- 
ments— with  much  more  to  the  same  effect. 
Finally,  it  appeared  that  Welldon  had  been 
entrusted  by  his  cousin  with  the  task  of  finding 
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fit  men  to  fill  his  chairs  of  Architecture  and 
Engineering. 

"  I  believe  I've  lighted  on  an  architect  who 
can  teach  his  business,"  the  Anglo-Indian  con- 
cluded, with  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  As  for  the  other 
appointment," — leaning  forward  a  little,  while 
his  smile  subsided  into  an  expression  of  anxiety, 
— "  it  rests  with  you  to  take  that  load  off  my  back 
— as  I've  said." 

Seeing  that  Welldon  waited  for  an  answer, 
Lyon  pulled  himself  together  to  reply.  "  I'm 
afraid  I  can't  give  you  any  names,  off-hand,"  he 
said  apologetically.  "  But  I'll  think  over  all  the 
likely  men  I  know,  and  wTite  to  you  as  soon  as 
possible." 

"  As  regards  yourself,  you  put  the  thing  by 
altogether,  then  ?  "  Mr.  Welldon  was  nettled,  to 
judge  by  his  altered  tone. 

Lyon  could  not  repress  a  slight  start.  "  As 
regards —  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  offering 
me  the  appointment  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  To  whom  else  should  I  offer  it  ? 
You  are  just  the  man  for  the  place." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that.  My  scientific  attain- 
ments are  not  profound.  I'm  a  fairly  good 
practical  engineer,  with  rather  a  varied  experience 
—that's  all." 

"And  that's  enough.  A  practical  man — a 
man  who  knows  the  practice  of  his  work,  rather 
than  the  theor>^ — has  been  John  Blundell's  cry 
all  along.     My  thoughts  turned  to  you  at  once." 
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"  Very  kind  of  you  " — mechanically.  "  And 
Mr.  Blundell's  university  is  to  be  set  going — 
when  ?     And  where  ?  " 

"  Everything  will  be  in  working  order  by  the 
commencement  of  next  year.  The  local  habita- 
tion is  Kirklington — a  grand  centre,  isn't  it?  I'm 
afraid  I  explained  myself  badly ;  I  intended  to 
have  mentioned  those  facts  at  the  outset.  (His 
wits  have  certainly  been  wool-gathering  during 
the  last  half-hour;  hope  they  won't  play  him 
that  trick  in  his  lecture-room,"  Welldon  observed 
to  himself,  in  a  parenthetical  aside.)  "  Perhaps 
I  omitted  to  mention  the  income,  too  " — with  a 
touch  of  good-humoured  mockery.  "  Eight 
hundred  a  year.  Plenty  of  private  pupils — if 
the  professor  cared  to  take  'em.  You  would 
have  So-and-so" — he  ran  over  a  list  of  fairly 
distinguished  names — "to  your  colleagues  in 
the  Arts  department."  A  pause.  "  Well,  will 
you  think  of  it  ?  " 

Lyon,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,  answered 
that  he  certainly  would  think  of  it. 

Welldon  seemed  immensely  relieved.  "  I  was 
afraid  you  might  feel  averse  to  the  idea  of  settling 
down  in  England,"  he  said. 

"  I  am  not  so  fond  of  India  that  I  should  be 
loath  to  leave  it,  I  assure  you,"  Lyon  responded 
briefly.  He  felt  half  afraid  of  opening  his  mouth, 
lest  he  should  give  voice,  in  his  excitement,  to 
some  fatuity. 

"  The   East  has   its   fascinations — for   certain 
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minds,"  returned  VVeldon,  getting  up  as  the  door 
was  thrown  open  behind  him.  ''  Ah,  here's  the 
waiter  come  to  say  luncheon's  ready !  Let  us 
go  down.  By  the  way,"  he  added,  as  Lyon  pre- 
ceded him  into  the  corridor,  "  there  is  one  other 
point  I  should  have  mentioned.  You  have  the 
privilege  of  appointing  your  own  demonstrator." 


CHAPTER  X 

THROUGH   THE   HEATHER 

"  Vou  love:  no  higher  shall  you  go, 
Fo7'  this  is  true  as  gospel  text, 
Not  noble  then  is  never  so. 

Either  in  this  7vorld  or  the  ncxt^ 

LYON  left  London  the  following  morning 
without  having  definitely  accepted  the 
appointment  offered  him.  He  had  asked  for 
time  in  which  to  make  up  his  mind ;  a  rather 
superfluous  request,  seeing  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
his  mind  was  fully  made  up  already.  In  face 
of  such  an  offer,  no  genuine  hesitation  was  pos- 
sible. This  professorship  would  give  him  every- 
thing he  wanted ;  deliverance  from  the  life  of 
exile  in  the  East  which,  for  all  his  professed 
indifference  to  its  disadvantages,  he  secretly 
detested ;  interesting  professional  work ;  leisure 
to  fulfil  his  last  lingering  ambition — the  com- 
pletion of  the  book  he  had  begun  to  despair  of 
ever  finishing  in  India.  Above  all,  it  set  him 
free  from  the  nightmare  of  that  impending 
parting  in  October,  and  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
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tunity  of  keeping  Travers  under  his  own  eye, 
and  so,  perhaps,  saving  Dorothy's  Hfe  from  the 
total  shipwreck  with  which  it  was  threatened  by 
her  husband's  Hght-minded  selfishness.  It  is  true, 
the  demonstratorship  to  which,  as  professor,  he 
gained  the  power  of  appointment,  was  but 
slenderly  salaried.  Beggars,  however,  cannot 
be  choosers,  and  Brian's  position  just  now  was 
not  far  removed  from  the  beggar's.  Besides, 
once  at  Kirklington,  he  might  easily  find  means 
of  adding  to  his  official  stipend — by  taking  pupils 
for  instance.  It  \\'ould  be  in  Lyon's  power  to  do 
much  for  him ;  and  with  the  influence  of  his 
professor  uniformly  exerted  in  his  behalf,  pupils 
were  not  likely  to  be  wanting  to  one  certain  to 
prove  a  brilliant  teacher.  Generally  speaking, 
Lyon  was  as  little  given  as  any  man  alive  to  the 
building  of  castles  in  the  air.  But  his  mood, 
during  the  twenty-four  hours  which  elapsed 
between  his  quitting  the  Savoy  Hotel  and  his 
descending  from  the  train  at  Barnard  St.  Mary 
Station,  was  altogether  exceptional ;  and  in 
that  short  space  of  time  he  ran  up  a  consider- 
able number  of  those  unsubstantial  and  dis- 
appointing structures.  Never,  since  the  sanguine 
days  of  his  early  manhood,  had  he  suffered  his 
imagination  so  to  run  riot  in  cloudland. 

Arrived  at  Barnard  St.  Mary,  he  discovered 
that  Travers — for  whom  he  had  not,  perhaps, 
troubled  himself  to  search  very  diligently  on  the 
crowded  platform  at  St.  Pancras — was  not  in  the 
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train.  A  telegram  had  come  in,  half  an  hour 
before,  explaining  that  his  return  was  deferred 
to  the  following  morning. 

On  hearing  this  piece  of  intelligence  from  the 
stationmaster,  Lyon  tossed  his  bag  into  the 
dogcart  which  had  been  sent  to  meet  the  two 
travellers,  announcing  to  the  groom  who  drove 
it  his  intention  of  walking  the  three  miles  to 
Malton.  It  had  just  struck  him  that,  while 
busily  elaborating  his  plans  for  the  distant  future, 
he  had  altogether  omitted  to  devise  a  modus 
Vivendi  for  the  immediate  present.  The  necessity 
of  devising  one  without  delay  came  home  to  him 
all  at  once,  on  finding  that,  as  things  had  fallen 
out,  he  was  destined  to  meet  Dorothy,  for  the 
first  time  after  their  strange  parting,  not  in  her 
husband's  presence,  but  either  alone,  or  with  no 
other  witnesses  to  the  meeting  than  two  little 
children.  Under  the  circumstances,  some  sort 
of  explanation  appeared  almost  inevitable ;  the 
only  question  was,  whether  it  were  wisest  to 
leave  the  initiative  in  the  matter  to  her,  or,  boldly 
putting  aside  tentative  measures,  to  step  forward 
to  the  encounter  of  his  own  free  will  and  motion  ? 
He  wanted  time  to  think  this  question  out. 

He  was  still  revolving  it  painfully  in  his  mind, 
as  he  walked  slowly  between  the  thick  fir-planta- 
tions lining  his  path  on  either  hand — his  way 
lay  from  the  first  through  lonely  and  silent 
woods,  where  nothing  save  the  monotonous 
cooing  of  innumerable  wood-pigeons,  and   the 
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occasional  rush  and  scamper  of  some  frightened 
wild  creature  through  the  fern,  broke  the  solemn 
quiet — crushing  the  heather  just  beginning  to 
show,  here  and  there,  a  dash  of  purple,  unthinkingly 
beneath  his  feet,  when,  looking  straight  ahead 
of  him  to  where  the  narrow  track  swung  suddenly 
round  a  corner,  some  fifty  yards  away,  he  saw 
her  coming  quickly  towards  him.  At  sight  of 
her,  the  prudent  schemes  he  had  half-formed 
vanished  into  empty  air,  his  nice  balancings  of 
expediency  versus  inclination  abruptly  ceased. 
A  great,  all-absorbing  fear  fell  upon  him,  and 
withal  an  uneasy  sense  of  shame,  which  weighed 
upon  him  like  lead  when  he  would  have  quickened 
his  pace,  and  made  him  half-reluctant  to  meet 
her  eyes. 

She  betrayed  no  sign  of  surprise  on  seeing 
him,  but  continued  to  walk  forward  swiftly  and 
evenly.  She  wore  a  light  summer  dress,  which 
showed  almost  white  against  the  blackness  of 
the  fir-boles  stretching  away  on  all  sides  of  her 
in  long  dark  ranks, — bright  as  was  the  day,  with 
a  cloudless  sky  overhead,  scarce  a  thread  of  sun- 
light could  filter  between  the  close  -  serried 
branches  down  to  the  thick  brown  carpet  of 
needles  below, — and  a  little  round  straw  hat  he 
had  once  or  twice  seen  her  wear  at  San  Remo, 
and  which  always  had  the  effect  of  making  her 
look  curiously  youthful  and  even  girlish.  When 
he  got  close  to  her,  Lyon  perceived  that  her  face 
was  serious  and  rather  pale.  But  her  air  was 
31 
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not  one  of  displeasure;  and  her  greeting,  if  a 
little  graver  than  usual,  had  not  lost  its  friendli- 
ness. Of  the  two,  he,  for  all  his  natural  im- 
passibility, was  the  less  at  ease.  He  found  it 
difficult  to  look  at  her  as  they  shook  hands ;  and 
he  began  to  explain  his  own  appearance  in  that 
place  and  Brian's  defection  with  marked  nervous 
haste.     Dorothy  replied  calmly — 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  met  John  driving  home, 
and  took  the  telegram  from  him." 

Then  she  had  known — for  there  was  but  one 
path  to  Malton  from  the  station — she  had  known 
that,  by  taking  this  road,  she  could  not  fail  to 
meet  him !  Lyon's  pulses  gave  a  great  leap. 
This  was  more  than  he  had  dared  to  hope 
for. 

Yet,  even  in  the  midst  of  his  natural  elation 
at  finding  himself  in  actual  occupation  of  a 
position  he  had  barely  ventured  to  dream  of 
attaining  after  weeks  (perhaps  months)  of  patient 
investment  and  assault — he  was  conscious  of 
having  received  an  unpleasant  shock.  He  strove 
fiercely  to  smother  this  consciousness.  Had 
things  indeed  gone  so  far  with  him,  he  asked 
himself  bitterly,  that  the  analytic  spirit  which 
had  been  his  curse  for  twenty  years  must  spoil 
for  him  even  such  a  moment  as  this  ? — but,  strive 
as  he  would,  he  could  not  wholly  repress  his  first 
instinctive  feeling  of  distaste  and  disappointment. 
It  had  been  his  purpose  to  subdue  her  gradually 
to  his  will.     He  had  not  asked  that  she  should 
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come  to  lay  herself  voluntarily  at  his  feet,  resign- 
ing the  field  without  a  struggle. 

"  The  old  question  of  paying  for  one's  whistle," 
he  reflected.  "  I  gain  the  woman ;  I  lose  the 
ideal.  Well,  since  it's  clear  I  can't  have  both, 
doubtless  substance  is  preferable  to  shadow." 

Dorothy  had  inquired  as  to  the  comfort  of  his 
journey,  and  remarked  on  the  beauty  of  the  day, 
while  these  thoughts  were  passing  rapidly 
through  her  companion's  brain ;  and  he  had 
returned  a  random  answer  to  question  and 
remark  alike.  Now  he  suddenly  pulled  himself 
together  to  say — 

"  I  have  to  thank  you  for  insisting  on  my 
making  that  expedition  yesterday.  As  things 
have  turned  out,  I've  reason  to  be  glad  I  went." 

"  Your  friend's  business  was  really  import- 
ant then  ?  " 

"  Highly  important  " —  He  was  not  quite  sure 
in  his  own  mind  of  the  wisdom  of  adding  "  to 
me  " — which  it  had  been  on  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
to  add,  but  which  he  had  just  time  to  suppress. 

"  It  is  fortunate  you  did  not  put  off  your 
journey.  Your  being  down  here  must  have 
caused  some  delay,  in  any  case.  There  certainly 
are  disadvantages  in  living  so  far  from  a  post 
office,"  she  went  on,  with  an  abrupt  change  of 
tone.  "  They  have  just  been  brought  home  to 
me  very  strongly." 

"How?" 

"  This  letter  of  Brian's  " — she  glanced  down  at 
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an  envelope  in  her  hand.  "  I  ought  to  have 
received  it  yesterday.  Then  I  should  have  had 
some  time — nearly  twenty-four  hours,  indeed — 
in  which  to  think  over  the  contents.  As  matters 
stand, — all  through  there  being  no  second  post, 
— I  must  take  a  most  momentous  decision,  a 
decision  affecting  our  whole  lives,  and  the 
children's  lives,  for  years  and  years  to  come, 
almost  without  stopping  to  reflect " — 

She  paused ;  and  Lyon  struck  in  quickly — 

"  Travers  has  been  offered  an  appointment  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  A  promising  one  ? " 

"  In  some  respects.  The  pay  is  very  good : 
not  far  off  a  thousand  a  year.  But — it  is  in 
India ! " 

"  Ah ! "  Lyon  involuntarily  drew  a  deep 
breath.  One  of  his  fairy  castles  lay  shattered 
at  his  feet.  There  could  be  no  question  now 
of  the  Kirklington  demonstratorship,  with  its 
modest  stipend  eked  out  by  the  payments  of 
problematical  private  pupils.  "  Travers  leaves 
it  to  you  to  decide  whether  he  shall  accept  this 
post  or  not  ?  "  he  suggested  interrogatively. 

"  N — no ;  not  exactly.  I  think  his  mind  is 
pretty  well  made  up  to  accept  it.  But  I  might 
perhaps  be  able  to  persuade  him  to  change  his 
mind,  if  I  were  to  try  very  hard.  Only  I  must 
do  it  before  to-morrow,  when  he  has  promised 
to  give  his  final  answer.  And  now,  the  question 
is,  have  I  any  business  to  urge  him  to  a  refusal  ? 
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I  don't  know  what  to  do.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  is  the  parting  from  the  children — having 
to  give  them  up  to  the  care  of  strangers,  perhaps 
for  ten  years  to  come  " — 

Her  voice  would  tremble  there,  hard  as  she 
strove  to  keep  it  steady,  and  Lyon  interposed 
with — 

"  It  would  not  be  possible  —  you  have  not 
considered  the  alternative  of  remaining  behind 
yourself  with  your  children  ?  " 

"  No.  That  is  an  alternative  I  must  not 
consider."  She  looked  up  from  the  letter,  on 
which  her  eyes  had  been  bent  down  for  a 
moment  or  two,  straight  into  his  face.  "  Vou 
convinced  me  of  that,  last  spring,  at  San  Remo 
— do  you  remember  ?  " 

His  lips  moved  in  a  nearly  inaudible  assent. 
Her  last  speech  had  thrown  all  his  newly  con- 
ceived ideas  into  confusion — so  utterly  was  it  at 
variance  with  them.  Had  he  quite  misjudged 
her — reading  his  own  baser  meaning  into  an  act 
of  noble  fearlessness  ?  Was  it  possible  that  the 
crisis,  which  to  him  had  issued  in  willing  self- 
abandonment,  had  served  her  as  a  means  of 
rising  to  more  complete  self-conquest  ? 

"  And  now,  I  want  you  to  tell  me,"  she  went 
on,  looking  down  again  at  her  letter,  '*  whether 
I  may,  with  a  clear  conscience,  ask  Brian  to  give 
up  this  opening — which  seems  so  good  in  many 
ways?  If  he  lets  this  particular  chance  slip 
through  his  fingers,  is  he   likely  to  have    such 
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another  offered  him  ?  Is  he  likely  to  have  any 
post  offered  him,  at  home,  which  will  at  all 
compare  with  it  in  value  ?  " 

"  That's  a  difficult  question  to  answer,"  Lyon 
replied  evasively. 

"  I  know.  I  don't  ask  you  to  answer  it  posi- 
tively. But  you  must  ha^/e  some  idea  as  to  the 
likelihood  in  such  a  case." 

"  I'm  afraid  I'm  not  a  very  fit  adviser  in  the 
matter."  Lyon's  phrase  asserted  a  truth,  and 
held  no  unfriendly  meaning — to  say  the  least  of 
it.  But  to  Dorothy's  ears  it  had  the  tone  of 
a  rebuff. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  you,"  she 
returned  a  little  proudly.  "  But  there  is  no  one 
else  of  whom  I  can  ask  advice  ;  and  the  time  is 
very  short — so  short,  that  I  hurried  to  meet 
you,  when  I  heard  you  were  walking  from  the 
station,  because  I  was  afraid  you  might  not 
arrive  before  post-time — I  must  write  to  Brian 
by  this  post.  We  ought  to  be  moving  home- 
wards now,  or  I  shall  not  have  time  for  my 
letter,  as  it  is." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  she  turned 
and  began  retracing  the  way  that  she  had  come 
at  a  fairly  brisk  pace.  Lyon  walked  beside  her, 
torn  between  shame  and  passion,  and  a  hotly 
rebellious  rage  against  his  unkindly  fate.  He 
could  have  fallen  at  her  feet  to  entreat  her 
pardon,  even  while  he  was  secretly  defying  the 
destiny  which  seemed  bent  on  separating  them. 
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Because  he  was  free  to  stay  in  England,  she  was 
in  her  turn  to  be  exiled  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  ? 
He  refused  to  accept  tamely  this  fresh  check  in 
the  game  at  which  he  had  for  a  moment  seen 
himself  the  winner.  With  savage  satisfaction 
he  reflected  that  he  was  not  himself  as  yet 
bound  to  Kirklington  by  so  much  as  a  promise. 

Meanwhile,  it  was  no  part  of  his  plan  to 
attempt  the  circumvention  of  destiny  with  lies. 

"You  must  take  my  judgment  for  what 
it's  worth,"  he  began  presently,  switching  the 
bracken  with  his  stick  as  he  strode  along.  "  I 
don't  pretend  to  speak  authoritatively.  But,  as 
a  matter  of  personal  opinion,  I  should  say  it's 
highly  improbable  that  Brian  will  find  any  such 
berth  as  you  speak  of  at  home.  The  home 
market  is  over-stocked  with  engineers." 

"  In  that  case,  I  should  do  wrong  if  I  dis- 
suaded him  ?" 

"  You  might — you  most  likely  would  come  to 
regret  having  done  so." 

She  bent  her  head  a  little  as  she  walked,  with 
the  gesture  of  one  making  submission.  "  Then 
— I  suppose  it  must  be,"  she  said,  with  a  pitiful 
little  break  in  her  voice. 

Lyon  was  walking  at  her  left  side.  He 
clenched  his  right  hand  till  the  nails  bit  the 
palm. 

"  It's  hard  upon  you,  I  know,"  he  said  huskily. 

"You  can't  know!"  She  turned  upon  him 
almost  fiercely  in    her   passion    of  pain.     "  No 
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one  can  know — but  myself.  It's  the  difference 
between  light  and  darkness — life  and  death ! 
And  the  worst  is,  I  shall  live  through  it !  I 
can  live  through  anything ;  nothing  kills  me, 
nothing  makes  me  ill ! —  I  don't  know  what 
I'm  saying ! "  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  shamed 
sinking  of  her  excited  tones  almost  to  a  whisper. 
"  Don't  let  us  talk  of  it  any  more,  please  !  " 

They  walked  on  for  a  few  minutes  without 
speaking,  Lyon,  in  a  kind  of  agony,  racking 
his  brain  for  some  word  of  hope  with  which  to 
comfort  her,  and  finding  none.  For  the  moment, 
his  quarrel  with  fate  was  forgotten,  and  every 
unholy  plan,  every  selfish  personal  desire 
swallowed  up  in  a  passion  of  throbbing  pity  for 
her  suffering,  of  torturing  anxiety  to  relieve  it. 
Think  as  he  would,  however,  he  could  see  no 
way  of  escape  for  her  from  the  separation  which 
was  to  her  heart  as  a  sentence  of  worse  than 
death.  In  England  Brian's  prospect  of  employ- 
ment was  literally  nil.  That  demonstratorship, 
indeed —  But  he  knew  Brian  Travers  too  well  to 
dream  for  a  moment  of  his  consenting  to  choose 
comparative  poverty  in  the  place  of  comparative 
affluence,  merely  in  order  to  save  his  wife  from 
a  sentimental  sorrow.  And,  the  demonstrator- 
ship apart,  he  could  think  of  no  expedient. 

Suddenly  there  started  up  in  his  memory 
some  parting  words  of  Mr.  Welldon's,  spoken  as 
they  stood  together  in  the  vestibule  of  the 
Savoy.     "  I  hope  you'll  go  to  Kirklington  your- 
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self.  But  if  you  should  decide  against  going, 
remember  you'll  have  to  find  me  a  man  in  your 
place  !  The  responsibility  of  any  further  choice 
is  too  great  for  me — ignoramus  as  I  really  am 
in  engineering  matters." 

Lyon  was  not  ordinarily  reckoned — certainly 
he  had  never  reckoned  himself — an  impulsive 
man.  But  on  the  present  occasion  he  passed 
from  recollection  to  idea — from  idea  to  purpose 
— and  proceeded  to  put  his  purpose  into  words, 
without  giving  himself  so  much  as  a  moment 
for  reflection. 

"  It's  just  possible" — he  began,  and  paused. 

"What  is  possible?  Have  you  thought  of 
anything?  "  cried  Dorothy,  her  recent  prohibition 
quite  forgotten. 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  not  looking  at  her,  and 
catching  his  breath  oddly  between  his  words  ; 
"  I  believe  I  have  thought  of  something,  which 
might  possibly  avert  what  you  dread.  Not  a 
certainty,  you  understand — just  a  chance.  But 
a  good  enough  chance  to  justify  Travers  in 
putting  off  his  decision  for  a  day  or  two.  You 
might  suggest  his  doing  that.  He  would  not 
object  to  remaining  in  England,  I  suppose?" 

"Not  if — if  other  things  were  equal,"  she 
replied,  colouring  high — was  it  with  shame? 
"  He  might  think — I  daresay  he  would  think — 
we  must  not  sacrifice  income  on  account" — 

"  I  see,"  cutting  her  short.  "  Well,  taking  one 
thing  with  another,  the  post  I  have  in  my  mind 
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would  be  quite  as  valuable,  pecuniarily,  as  the 
Indian  one.  It  might  easily  be  made  much 
more  valuable." 

"  It's  a  post  you  know  something  of,  then  ?  " — 
eagerly. 

"  One  I  have  heard  of — from  a  man  who's  to 
be  trusted.  I  believe  I'm  not  at  liberty  to  go 
into  the  particulars  without  special  permission. 
But  I  can  say  this  much,  I  fancy  you  would  like 
it.  If  you  wish,  I  will  write  to — to  make  all 
inquiries  to-night." 

She  turned  on  him  a  look  of  unutterable 
gratitude.  "  If  I  wish  !  "  she  repeated.  "  But — 
may  I  ask  one  question  ?  The  work  ?  is  it  the 
sort  of  work  Brian  would " —  She  halted  in 
embarrassment,  evidently  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 

"  The  sort  of  work  he'd  care  for,  you  mean  ?  " 
(Lyon  took  some  credit  to  himself  that  he  had 
not  said  "  condescend  to.")  "  Yes,  I  imagine  it 
would  suit  him  very  well." 

"  I  almost  wonder,"  she  began  unthinkingly, 
"  that  you  did  not " —  and  stopped  herself  again. 

"That  I  did  not  think  of  this  sooner?  It 
was  stupid  on  my  part,  certainly,"  Lyon  admitted. 
"  How  is  Robin  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly,  changing 
the  subject  in  a  fashion  which  seemed  as  though 
he  were  anxious  not  to  pursue  it  further.  "  Has 
he  recovered  the  loss  of  his  dog  yet  ?  Or  is  he 
still  vowing  vengeance  against  me  —  as  the 
original  cause  of  the  whole  catastrophe  ?  " 

"  I'm   afraid   there  have  been   a  good   many 
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fresh  tears  shed  over  Rip's  grave  this  morning. 
But,  as  regards  you — I  am  sure  Robin  has  for- 
given you  long  ago." 

"  I  take  leave  to  doubt  that.  I  don't  think 
Robin  is  of  a  forgiving  disposition." 

"  Surely  "  —  with  nervous  eagerness  —  "  you 
didn't  take  what  he  said  yesterday  seriously? 
In  moments  of  excitement  a  child  like  that  is 
hardly  responsible  for  his  words.  One  would 
not  always  care  to  be  held  responsible  for  one's 
own,  at  such  moments.  When  people  get 
carried  out  of  themselves,  they  may  easily  say 
much  they  do  not  really  mean  —  they  often 
do"— 

She  spoke  hurriedly,  in  quick,  disjointed 
sentences  ;  and,  all  the  while  she  was  speaking, 
her  colour  came  and  went.  When,  at  "  they 
often  do,"  she  stopped  abruptly,  she  was  mani- 
festly breathless. 

"  That  is  frequently  the  case,  no  doubt,"  was 
Lyon's  rejoinder.  "  But  I  would  warn  you  " — 
laying  stress  on  his  words — "  against  supposing 
your  rule  broad  enough  to  include  all  cases. 
Sometimes  the  man  who  only  speaks  out  tardily 
in  a  moment  of  excitement,  means  all,  and  more 
than  all,  he  actually  says.  He  may  have  felt 
strongly  all  along ;  the  moment  is  merely 
responsible  for  his  utterance  of — of  things 
perhaps  better  left  unuttered." 

Again  Dorothy's  colour  rose  high.  "  In  that 
case,"  she  returned  in  a  low  voice,  "  one  should 
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try  to  understand  —  one  would  be  ready  to 
forgive." 

Leaving  his  fencing  suddenly,  he  went  straight 
to  the  point ;  he  wheeled  round  a  step  in  front 
of  her — thus  bringing  her  to  a  dead  stop — and 
held  out  his  hand.  "  Does  that  imply — may  I 
take  it  to  imply  that  yon  forgive  w^?"  he 
demanded,  looking  her  full  in  the  face. 

Her  eyes  did  not  fall  before  his.  "  Yes,"  she 
answered,  and  gave  him  her  hand  without  a 
moment's  hesitation. 

"  Absolutely  ?  " 

"Absolutely." 

"Your  pardon  is  without  conditions?"  He 
spoke  harshly,  almost  menacingly. 

A  faint  look  of  distress  crossed  her  face.  "  I 
have  no  need  to  make  conditions — have  I  ? " 
she  faltered  appealingly,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

He  was  silent  an  instant.  Then — "  No — you 
have  no  need,"  he  returned,  in  a  strangely 
softened  voice,  dropping  her  hand. 

They  resumed  their  walk  immediately,  and 
reached  the  house — now  no  great  distance  off — 
without  exchanging  another  word.  Once  within 
doors,  Lyon  murmured  something  about  "getting 
that  letter  written  before  the  post  left,"  and, 
going  upstairs,  shut  himself  into  his  own  room. 

There  he  sat  down  to  his  writing-table  in  a 
curiously  bewildered  frame  of  mind.  During 
that  walk  through  the  wood,  he  had,  almost  in 
spite  of  himself, — not  merely  gone  clean  contrary 
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to  every  plan  and  purpose  with  which  he  started 
upon  it,  but  flung  away  his  last  chance  of 
success  in  life  with  no  more  consideration  than 
if  it  had  been  an  apple-paring ;  cut  himself  off 
at  a  stroke  from  everything — ease,  leisure,  pos- 
sible distinction,  the  society  of  the  woman  he 
loved — that  could  still  give  charm  and  value  to 
existence  ;  and  he  hardly  knew  whether  to  be 
glad  or  sorry.  "  She,  at  least,  has  not  changed," 
he  assured  himself,  with  a  touch  of  sensible 
relief. 

His  letter  to  Mowbray  Welldon  was  quickly 
written.  Returning  with  it  to  the  hall,  he  found 
Dorothy  still  there,  busy  at  her  desk,  which 
stood  in  an  angle  of  the  fireplace.  "  I  am  in 
time  ?  "  he  asked,  with  a  side-glance  at  the  clock. 

"  Oh  yes  !  Thomson  "  (Thomson  was  the 
walking  postman)  "  has  just  sent  up  to  say  that, 
as  he  has  the  loan  of  a  pony  to-day,  he  will 
call  for  the  bag  half  an  hour  later  than  usual. 
I  am  sorry  I  hurried  you  so  unduly  to  write  at 
once — you  have  written  ?  And  you  really  think 
Brian  stands  a  good  chance  ? " 

"  I  do  indeed.  At  the  lowest,  the  chance  is 
worth  pausing  for.  By  the  way,  you  did  not 
mention  what  part  of  India.  India  is  a  big 
country,  you  know,  with  a  great  many  climates  ; 
some  of  the  hill-districts  are  healthy  enough, 
even  for  children,  all  the  year  round.  And  it's 
in  the  hill-districts,  chiefly,  that  we  are  railway- 
making  just  now." 
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The  light  of  a  new  hope  brightened  in 
Dorothy's  eyes.  "  That's  a  fresh  idea  altogether. 
If  only  this  place  should  prove  to  be  in  the 
hills !  Will  you  look  at  Brian's  letter,  and  see 
whether  you  can  decipher  the  name  of  the 
district  ?  I  can't.  The  name  of  the  canton- 
ment where  we  should  be  quartered  is  Kurree  ; 
I  made  out  that  much." 

"  Kurree  ?  "  Lyon  repeated.  There  was  an 
odd,  indefinable  change  in  his  voice  as  he 
echoed  the  word.  "  There  are  half  a  dozen 
Kurrees,  at  least,  between  the  Punjab  and  Cape 
Comorin."  He  seemed  to  speak  to  himself 
rather  than  to  his  companion. 

Carrying  Brian's  letter  to  the  window,  he 
stood  there,  knitting  his  brows  over  it  in  silence 
for  a  minute  or  so.  Yes,  it  was  as  he  had  hoped 
— or  feared.  The  district  was  the  district  to  which 
— resigning  Kirklington— he  must  return  himself 
in  two  months'  time ;  the  line,  that  very  Mhabari 
line  on  which  he  held  a  subordinate  appointment ; 
Kurree,  the  cantonment  in  which  his  own  new 
bungalow  was  even  now  building  for  him. 

The  bare  sight  of  those  three  names  in 
Brian's  big,  sprawling,  unfinished  handwriting 
set  his  imagination  on  fire  afresh.  She  would 
live  at  his  very  doors,  his  close  neighbour,  within 
daily  reach  of  his  voice  and  hand,  every  morning 
and  evening  bringing  them  together,  every 
week  of  exile  drawing  tighter  the  bonds  of 
sympathy  between    them,  every  added    month 
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of  separation  from  those  terrible  rivals,  the 
children  at  home,  deepening  her  sense  of  de- 
pendence on  him,  and  him  only,  for  love  and 
tenderness.  He  foresaw  for  himself  and  her 
such  a  future  as  might  make  an  earthly  paradise 
of  that  dreary  little  cantonment  in  the  midst 
of  the  burning  flats  of  Oudh. 

But  he  had  forgotten.  She  was  to  go  to 
Kirklington  now. 

Need  it  be  so?  There  was  yet  time  to  re- 
write that  letter :  to  transform  it,  from  an 
urgent  tender  of  Brian's  candidature,  into  little 
more  than  a  passing  mention  of  his  name 
among  other  names,  given  to  soften  the  blow 
of  his  own  refusal.  For  her  sake,  he  had  been 
willing  to  forego  all  the  things  a  man  naturally 
prizes  highest ;  for  her  sake  he  was  willing  to 
forego  them  still.  Might  he  not  claim  the 
reward  of  his  devotion  ? 

The  flames  of  this  fresh  temptation  were  hot 
upon  him.  Under  that  scorching  heat,  he  felt 
the  iron  of  his  resolution  growing  soft  and 
melting  as  wax. 

"Can  you  make  out  his  writing?"  asked 
Dorothy  from  her  desk.  "  He  always  writes 
illegibly  when  he  is  in  a  hurry ;  and  he  said 
he  had  barely  time  to  save  the  post." 

"  The  Kurree  he  speaks  of  is  in  Oudh,"  Lyon 
responded  —  clearing  his  throat  first,  for  he 
found  utterance  extraordinarily  difficult.  "  In 
the  plains  ;  not  far  from  Mahalabad." 
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"  Oudh  ?  I  could  not  take  the  children  there, 
could  I  ?  "  She  stopped  writing  as  she  spoke, 
and  turned  her  face  towards  the  window. 

"  No — impossible." 

"  You  know  the  place  ?  " 

"Yes— I  know  it" 

She  sighed.  "  Then  all  our  hopes  hang  on 
that  letter  of  yours." 

He  bit  his  lip.  '*  Don't  build  too  much  on 
that  affair.     It's  only  a  sort  of  off-chance." 

"No  more  than  that?    I  thought  you  said" — 

"  I  believe  I  said  rather  too  much,  on  second 
thoughts.     One  may  easily  be  over-sanguine." 

His  voice  was  husky  with  conflicting  emotions. 
She  heard  in  it  only  pity  for  her — and,  perhaps, 
regret  at  his  inability  to  help  her  more  effectu- 
ally. 

"Whatever  happens,"  she  returned  gently, 
taking  up  her  pen,  "  I  shall  know  you  have  done 
your  best — your  very  best — for  us.  I  am  thank- 
ful to  God  for  giving  me  such  a  friend — I  shall 
always  be  thankful !  " 

She  bent  closely  over  her  writing  once  more  ; 
and  he  knew,  without  looking  at  her,  that  she 
could  not  see  it  for  tears. 

He  stood  still  in  the  window,  quite  unmoved 
outwardly — inwardly  convulsed  in  every  fibre 
of  his  nature.  If  her  trust  shamed  him,  roused 
in  him  a  longing  to  meet  it  worthily,  it  taught 
him  at  the  same  time  the  extent  of  the  power 
which  he  might  wield,  which  he  already  wielded 
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over  her.  Could  he  dehberately  forbear  all 
exertion  of  that  power,  knowing  that  he  pos- 
sessed it  ? 

The  battle  wavered  to  and  fro.  He  glanced 
at  her  bent  head ;  at  the  envelope  addressed  to 
Welldon  which  he  still  carried  in  his  hand ; 
back  to  her  again — then  he  suddenly  made  a 
step  towards  the  staircase. 

To  reach  it,  he  must  pass  in  front  of  her. 
As  he  passed,  she  looked  up. 

"  Supposing  " — she  began. 

"Yes?" 

He  had  stopped  short  at  once,  resting  one 
hand  on  the  ledge  of  the  table  which  held  her 
desk. 

"  Supposing  that,  by  some  happy  fortune, 
your  letter  were  successful  —  when  would  this 
appointment  be  vacant  ?  " 

"  By  the  beginning  of  the  year." 

"  So  soon  ?  "  She  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I 
asked,  because  I  was  afraid  —  I  knew  Brian 
would  not  consent  to  wait  very  long.  Indeed, 
he  could  not  afford  to." 

"  That  post  on  the  Mhabari  line  is  open  to 
him  now,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes.  We  should  have  to  go  out  in  October, 
he  said.  Why  ! "  Dorothy  exclaimed  impul- 
sively ;  "  it's  in  October  that  you,  too  "  —  she 
stopped  suddenly,  flushing  crimson. 

Lyon,   on   his   side,   flushed   also,    and    then 
turned  extremely  white.      "  Yes,  my  leave's  up 
32 
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the  middle  of  November ;  I  shall  have  to  sail 
some  time  in  October,  I  suppose.  If —  But 
let  us  hope  you  may  not  be  under  the  same 
hard  necessity."  All  at  once  he  laid  Brian's 
letter  down  upon  the  table  close  to  her  elbow, 
and  with  it  his  own  letter  to  Welldon — noticing 
with  annoyance,  as  he  did  so,  that  his  hand 
shook  a  little.  "  Your  husband's  letter,"  he 
remarked  briefly.  "  Perhaps  you'll  kindly  put 
the  other  with  yours  into  the  bag — before  it 
goes." 

Then  he  quietly  took  down  his  hat,  and 
walked  out  of  the  open  hall  -  door  into  the 
garden.  It  was  dinner-time — three  hours  later 
— when  he  reappeared,  having  apparently  oc- 
cupied himself  in  the  interim  with  meditation 
on  current  politics.  For,  though  he  was  un- 
usually talkative  during  the  whole  evening  that 
followed,  his  conversation  scarcely  ranged  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill. 


CHAPTER  XI 

UNDER  THE   PORCH 

'  *  Wili  thou  go  forth  into  the  friendless  waste — 
Leaving  this  Paradise  of  pleasure  here?" 

IF,  in  war  and  in  life,  victory  could  be  assured 
by  the  winning  of  a  single  big  battle, 
generals  commanding  -  in  -  chief  and  ordinary 
men  desirous  of  doing  their  duty  would  alike 
have  a  comparatively  easy  time  of  it.  Un- 
fortunately, enemies,  whether  of  the  carnal  or 
spiritual  sort,  have  an  awkward  habit  of  rallying 
their  forces  anew  after  defeats  which  one  had 
fondly  imagined  to  have  crushed  all  fighting 
capabilities  out  of  them. 

Thus  Lyon,  even  when  he  had  seemingly  put 
all  possibility  of  backsliding  out  of  his  power 
by  quickly  following  his  letter  to  London,  and 
there  setting  himself  to  work  on  Brian's  behalf, 
found  that  the  era  of  conflict  and  indecision  was 
not  yet  at  an  end  for  him.  He  had — not  un- 
naturally, perhaps — reckoned  on  Brian's  finding 
the  prospects  which  to  himself  were  so  delight- 
ful that  it  was  like  tearing  the  heart  out  of  his 
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body  to  resign  them,  quite  irresistibly  attractive. 
Brian,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  took  a  much  more 
impartial  view  of  these  prospects.  So  far  from 
jumping  eagerly  at  the  Kirklington  professor- 
ship, he  was  at  first  greatly  disposed  to  refuse 
the  appointment  altogether.  He  averred  that 
he  detested  Kirklington  ;  he  detested  all  manu- 
facturing cities.  He  did  not  believe  the  climate 
would  suit  his  wife  and  children.  His  whole 
soul  rebelled  against  the  society  he  should  be 
forced  to  keep:  purse-proud,  half- educated 
merchant  princes,  cocking  their  crests  in  vulgar 
self-importance,  and,  from  the  sordid  heights 
of  their  cotton-pyramids,  looking  down  with 
ignorant  contempt  on  every  man  having  less 
than  five  figures  to  his  income  !  In  this  fashion 
he  raved  for  days,  the  truth  being,  that  the  idea 
of  India,  of  Indian  life,  of  distinction  and  for- 
tune to  be  won  in  the  East,  had  taken  firm  hold 
of  his  imagination,  and  that,  side  by  side  with 
these  brilliant  possibilities,  the  sober,  limited 
certainties  of  Kirklington  appeared  drab- 
coloured  and  uninteresting.  It  was  Lyon's 
part  to  expound  the  superiority  of  certainties, 
however  limited,  to  possibilities,  however  bril- 
liant, in  the  case  of  a  married  man  with  two 
children  and  no  capital  to  speak  of;  Lyon's 
part  to  point  out  the  many  advantages  attach- 
ing to  the  position  of  which  Travers  was  in- 
clined to  think  so  lightly  ;  Lyon's  part,  by  the 
use  of  argument,  rhetoric,  appeal,  flattery — each 
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in  its  turn — to  persuade  his  reluctant  candidate 
along  every  step  of  the  path  of  candidature  to 
the  goal  of  final  acceptance. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  Lyon  did  not 
find  his  self-imposed  task  over-agreeable.  Nor 
was  it  singular  that  he  should  frequently  be 
visited  with  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom  of  having 
engaged  in  it  at  all.  Often,  after  some  conver- 
sation in  which  Brian  had  given  fresh  proof,  not 
only  of  incurable  levity  and  instability,  but  of 
utter  selfishness  and  complete  indifference  to 
the  interests  of  those  whose  fate  was  bound  up 
with  his  own,  the  elder  man  felt  impelled  to  ask 
himself  why  he  should  persist  in  throwing  away 
all  his  own  prospects  in  favour  of  a  man  bound 
by  his  idiosyncrasy  to  come  to  grief,  under  any 
circumstances,  in  the  end  ?  It  was  not  really 
in  the  man's  favour  that  he  was  acting,  but  in 
favour  of  the  man's  wife.  Well,  did  his  conduct 
appear  any  the  wiser,  from  this  fresh  point  of  view? 
He  was  sacrificing  himself,  not  to  bring  peace 
and  happiness  to  Dorothy  Travers,  but  in  order 
that  she  might  continue  an  experiment  which 
had  been  hopeless  from  the  outset, — spend  a 
few  additional  months  or  years  in  a  thankless 
effort  to  keep  some  moral  hold  on  a  man  who 
did  not  care  for  her,  and  whom  she  had  never 
really  loved, — until,  by  means  of  accumulated 
failures,  or  some  sudden  startling  catastrophe, 
she  was  forced  to  learn  the  melancholy  truth 
that  human   nature  remains  as  it  was  in   the 
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days  of  old,  that  now,  as  then,  the  Ethiopian  does 
not  change  his  skin  nor  the  leopard  his  spots. 
There  were  times  when,  wearied  and  disgusted, 
he  was  on  the  point  of  flinging  up  his  brief  in 
the  affair  altogether ;  on  the  point,  not  only  of 
encouraging  Travers  to  write  his  meditated 
refusal,  but  of  rescinding  his  own,  of  establish- 
ing himself  at  Kirklington  and  endeavouring  to 
banish  the  whole  business  from  his  mind.  There 
were  others,  when,  convinced  of  the  imprac- 
ticability of  such  easy  forgetfulness,  he  fell  to 
considering  afresh  the  expediency  of  that  alter- 
native plan  which  would  set  him  side  by  side 
with  Brian  and  his  wife  in  India.  '*  Harm  will 
come  of  that?"  he  retorted  against  himself. 
"  Well,  so  be  it !  What  the  world  calls  harm 
may  be  less  harmful  than  the  constant  self- 
suppression,  the  resolute  stunting  of  her  whole 
nature,  the  life  of  acted  lies  to  which  my  virtuous 
conduct  condemns  her.  Virtuous,  forsooth ! 
It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  call  it  cowardly. 
I  may  choose  to  make  a  private  mock  of  these 
social  conventions  which  the  world  is  pleased  to 
entitle  moral  laws,  but  it  is  clear  that  I  am  half 
afraid  of  them  all  the  while.  Otherwise,  I 
should  hardly  be  so  scrupulous  about  over- 
stepping them." 

Here,  luckily,  the  reflection  would  occur — 
"  But  to  her  they  are  moral  laws— the  laws  of 
God  Himself!  Am  I  such  a  fool  as  to  suppose 
I    could    make    her    happy,    breaking    them  ? 
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Being  what  she  is,  she  must  go  on  with  her 
hopeless  experiment.  To  throw  it  up  would 
be  an  act  of  apostasy,  in.  her  estimation." 

And  thus  he  would  be  himself  driven  back 
upon  the  sacrifice  he  half  regretted,  and  the 
efforts  he  half  despised  himself  for  making. 

Brian  was  won  over  at  last :  refused  the 
Mhabari  appointment,  accepted  the  Kirklington 
one,  and  went  down  to  his  family  in  Norfolk 
to  "  begin  making  arrangements."  This  time 
Lyon  would  not  yield  to  any  entreaties  in  the 
matter  of  bearing  him  company. 

"  My  time  at  home  is  running  short,  you  see," 
he  said,  as  the  two  men  stood  together  on  the 
platform  at  Liverpool  Street.  "  There  are 
several  people  I  must  look  up  before  I  sail. 
But  ril  run  down  for  a  night  next  month,  to 
say  good-bye — if  it's  convenient  to  Mrs.  Travers 
to  put  me  up  when  the  time  comes." 

Now  if  Lyon  had  been  anything  of  a  hero,  he 
would  never  have  given  this  promise ;  or,  at  the 
very  least,  he  would  have  found  means  to  evade 
its  fulfilment.  Unhappily,  he  was  —  as  has 
already  been  made  sufficiently  plain — nothing  at 
all  of  a  hero,  and  very  much  indeed  of  an  ordinary 
man.  When  the  third  week  in  October  arrived, 
therefore,  he  went  down  to  Malton  Barnard. 

The  place  was  looking  exceedingly  lovely  in 
the  soft  light  of  an  October  sun.  But  it  was  no 
longer  summer  there :  the  heather,  just  faintly 
aflush  with  bloom  when  he  had  seen  it  last,  was 
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now  a  sheet  of  purple ;  the  bracken  had  faded 
from  green  to  a  yellowish  brown ;  on  all  sides 
the  woods  were  glowing  with  the  hues  of 
autumn  —  golden,  and  russet,  and  fiery  red. 
The  peculiar  stillness  of  autumn  was  in  the  air, 
too ;  and  as  the  dogcart  in  which  he  had  driven 
from  the  station  drew  up  before  the  porch  where 
Robin  stood,  holding  a  new  terrier  by  the  collar, 
he  could  hear  the  crack  of  guns  in  the  easterly 
covers  lying  between  the  house  and  the  sea. 

Something  of  the  sweet  serenity  of  the 
season  seemed  to  have  fallen  upon  Dorothy. 
All  through  his  brief  visit  she  preserved  an 
air  of  unruffled  calm ;  sometimes  he  told  him- 
self that  it  was  only  his  covetous  fancy  which 
would  now  and  then  think  to  detect  a  shade  of 
sadness  in  her  smile.  Heaven  knew  he  did  not 
desire  her  —  whose  portion  of  suffering  would 
always  assuredly  be  heavy  enough  —  to  suffer 
because  of  him  !  Still,  to  desire  that  she  should 
see  him  go  with  absolute  indifference  was  a 
height  of  unselfishness  of  which  he  frankly 
acknowledged  himself  to  fall  short. 

Only  once,  during  the  hours  he  spent  under 
her  roof,  did  he  see  her  serenity  disturbed. 
This  was  when,  in  the  course  of  some  desultory 
talk  about  Kirklington,  and  the  life  awaiting 
her  there,  he  asked  —  Brian  chanced  to  be 
absent  at  the  moment — 

"  Has  Travers  appointed  his  demonstrator  yet? 
You  know  he  has  the  privilege  of  appointment  ? " 
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*'Yes.  I  am  not  sure — I  don't  think  he  has 
made  any  decided  arrangement."  She  spoke 
hurriedly,  with  a  change  of  countenance  which 
betrayed  Lyon  into  asking,  without  giving  him- 
self time  to  reflect  on  the  prudence  of  so  doing — 

"  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  offered  the  place  to 
me  ? "  A  queer  little  smile  curled  Lyon's  lip  as 
he  put  his  question. 

"  Yes — he  told  me."  The  colour  rose  in  her 
cheeks  as  she  bent  closely  over  her  work. 

"  I  was  sorry  to  have  to  refuse,"  Lyon  went 
on  slowly.     "But — I  couldn't  take  it." 

He  spoke  very  quietly.  It  is  unlikely  that 
even  she  guessed  what  that  refusal  had  cost  him  : 
the  long  silent  struggle,  the  days  and  nights  of 
horrible  conflict  which  had  preceded  it. 

"No."  She  paused,  caught  her  breath  audibly, 
and  added,  "  He  said  he  had  no  hope  of  your 
taking  it,  at  any  time.  It  was  half  in  joke  he 
asked  you  —  though  of  course  he  would  have 
been  very  glad  if  you  could  have  seen  your 
way.     But  it  is  so  small  a  thing." 

"  I  could  have  lived  upon  it."  He  paused  in  his 
turn,  "  I  should  like  to  know,"  he  resumed  after 
a  moment,  leaning  a  little  forward  in  his  chair, 
"  whether  you  think  I  did  right  in  declining  ?  " 

She  looked  up  from  her  work.  "  I  should 
always  trust  your  judgment,"  she  said  quickly. 
"  And  in  this  case,  I  do  not  tJiink  merel)' — I  am 
sure  you  did  right." 

"  Thank  you,"  he  responded  briefly.      Then 
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he  leaned  back  again,  and  read  the  Times 
dihgently  till  Brian  returned  to  the  room. 

It  had  been  arranged,  on  the  evening  of  his 
arrival,  that  Brian  should  drive  him  to  the 
station  immediately  afer  breakfast  the  following 
morning.  In  the  middle  of  that  meal,  however, 
a  message  from  the  head  keeper  was  brought 
in,  requesting  an  immediate  interview  with  Mr. 
Travers  in  the  hall,  and  from  this  interview 
Brian  returned  to  say — 

"  Lyon,  do  you  think  you'd  mind  walking  as 
far  as  the  lower  wicket  of  the  moors  ?  Because 
Coulson  wants  me  to  look  at  those  young  birds 
with  the  gapes  at  once — and  the  cart's  at  the 
door  already — I  could  drive  down  with  him 
(taking  your  traps  along,  of  course),  and  so  get 
ten  minutes'  start.  Sure  you  don't  mind  ? 
All  right,  then  ;  I'll  pick  you  up  at  the  lower 
wicket." 

In  this  way  it  came  to  pass  that,  when  Lyon 
and  Dorothy  stood  under  the  clematis-covered 
porch  for  his  final  leave-taking,  they  stood  there 
alone. 

For  all  the  advantage  they  took  of  this 
accidental  tete-a-tete,  however,  they  might  as 
well  have  been  surrounded  by  an  army  of 
witnesses.  Like  all  people  at  such  moments, 
they  said  very  little,  and  what  little  they  did 
say  was  wholly  without  significance.  Lyon 
remarked  on  the  mildness  of  the  morning, 
regretting  that  he  had  put  on  an  overcoat ;  and 
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Dorothy  responded  that  she  was  glad  he  had 
such  fine  weather  for  his  journey.  Then  she 
asked  the  hour  of  his  arrival  in  Liverpool 
Street;  and  how  early  his  steamer  was  to  sail 
from  Southampton  the  following  day. 

''  I  hope  you  will  have  a  good  passage,  and 
companionable  shipmates,"  she  added.  "  That 
makes  so  much  difference,  doesn't  it?  having 
pleasant  people  on  board.  Of  course,  you  will 
let  us  know  how  you  get  on — we  shall  like  to 
hear."  She  turned  abruptly  to  call  to  the 
children  playing  at  some  little  distance  on  the 
lawn,  clapping  her  hands  to  arrest  their  atten- 
tion. "  Robin  1  Dolly  !  come  here  !  Come 
and  say  good-bye  to  Mr.  Lyon." 

They  came :  Robin  rushing  up  boisterously, 
Dolly,  a  little  shy,  hanging  behind  her  brother. 

"  Are  you  going  for  good,  Mr.  Lyon  ? "  the 
boy  demanded. 

"  For  good  —  or  ill,  Robin.  I'm  not  sure 
which." 

This  enigmatic  reply  left  Robin  puzzled. 
He  was  not  fond  of  being  puzzled,  and  drew 
back  somewhat  in  dudgeon.  Dolly,  meanwhile, 
had  crept  close  to  her  mother,  and  was  asking 
in  a  loud  whisper — 

"  Isn't  Mr.  Lyon  ever  coming  back,  any  more 
at  all?" 

"  I  don't  know,  Dolly.  We  hope  " — Dorothy 
turned  half  involuntarily  to  the  person  con- 
cerned, leaving  him  to  finish  her  sentence. 
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His  answer  was  decided,  leaving  no  place 
either  for  hope  or  fear.  "  No,  Dolly ;  it's  not 
likely  that  I  shall  ever  come  back." 

Dolly  suddenly  let  go  her  mother's  hand. 
"Then,  if  you're  never  coming  back,  I  will 
give  it  you  !  "  she  burst  out  excitedly,  and,  push- 
ing past  the  visitor,  ran  into  the  house  at  the 
top  of  her  speed. 

"  What  can  the  child  mean  ? "  Dorothy 
murmured,  looking  after  her  in  perplexity. 

Robin  nodded  knowingly.  "  It's  her  china 
dog  she's  so  fond  of — the  one  she  always 
takes  to  bed  with  her.  She  wants  to  give  it  to 
Mr.  Lyon  as  a  keepsake.  Only  she  said  she 
wouldn't  give  it  to  him  unless  he  was  going 
quite  away — and  never  coming  back." 

Here  Dolly  reappeared,  flushed  and  breath- 
less. "  That's  for  you,"  she  panted,  thrusting  a 
small  hard  object  into  Lyon's  hand.  "And 
I'll  kiss  you,  if  you  like." 

"Thank  you,  Dolly."  Lyon— a  little  out  of 
breath  himself,  apparently — stooped  and  kissed 
the  child's  proffered  cheek.  Across  her  flaxen 
head  he  murmured  to  her  mother — "  It  would 
be  a  shame  to  take  it  from  her.     Will  you  " — 

"  No,  no !  "  she  interrupted,  speaking  low  but 
vehemently.  "  You  must  not  give  it  back.  She 
gave  it  to  you  of  her  own  free  will.  Keep  it — 
please  keep  it !  " 

"  Very  well ;  I  will.  It  may  be  useful — as  a 
reminder.     One  would  not  like  to  have  it  said 
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one  had  obtained  a  present  on  false  pretences." 
He  bestowed  the  singular  keepsake  in  his  pocket. 
"  Good-bye,  little  Dolly  ;  good-bye,  Robin. 
Good-bye  " — 

From  the  front  of  the  house  the  drive  curved 
sharply  downwards  to  the  right,  where  a  heavy 
iron  gate  —  none  of  your  newfangled  swing 
ornaments,  but  a  solid  two-winged  barrier,  fit 
to  keep  out  the  most  enterprising  of  kine,  and 
fastened  in  the  middle  by  a  massive  bolt — led 
into  the  road  across  the  meadows  to  Barnard 
St.  Mary.  By  this  gate  Lyon  let  himself  out ; 
then,  turning  to  refasten  the  bolt,  he  looked 
back. 

Dorothy  still  stood  under  the  porch,  her  figure 
framed  in  its  drooping  greenery,  the  autumn 
sunshine  glinting  down  through  the  leaves  on 
her  bare  head.  Her  children  were  beside  her : 
Robin  had  dropped  on  his  knees  at  her  feet, 
and  was  busying  himself  with  the  buckle  of 
his  dog's  collar ;  Dolly,  looking  up  eagerly,  was 
clinging  to  her  dress.  So  he  saw  her  for  the 
last  time.  But,  even  as  he  turned,  she  stooped 
to  Dolly,  and,  lifting  the  child  in  her  arms,  held 
her  up  between  her  own  face  and  the  gate  to 
wave  an  eager  farewell. 

It  may  well  have  been  that,  as  he  leant  over 
the  "  lower  wicket "  of  the  moors,  ten  minutes 
later,  listening  for  the  wheels  of  Brian's  dogcart, 
Lyon  said  to  himself,  "  Surely  the  bitterness  of 
death  is  past !  " 


CHAPTER    XII 

OUT   IN   THE   PLAINS 

"  For  love — Oh^    how   Imt^   losing  love^    does   zvhoso   loves 
succeed 
By  the  death-pang  to  the  birth-throe— learning  ivhat  is 
love  indeed?  " 

AN  over-hasty  conclusion — as  he  was  to 
find  out,  three  years  later. 
These  three  years  passed  without  leaving  any 
special  impress  on  his  life.  He  spent  them 
almost  entirely  in  the  duties  of  his  profession  : 
duties  which,  if  generally  prosaic  and  unexciting 
in  their  nature,  nevertheless  required  of  him 
such  close  attention  and  unceasing  labour,  as 
left  him  little  time,  either  for  reflection,  or  for 
other  than  professional  occupations.  He  con- 
tinued, indeed,  as  far  as  his  scanty  leisure  would 
allow,  to  work  intermittently  at  the  book  he  had 
planned  out ;  cherishing  a  vague  hope  of  finish- 
ing it  "some  day."  It  was  odd,  the  tenacity 
with  which  he  clung  to  this  literary  project  of 
his.  Life  held  little  charm  for  him,  that  he 
should  wish  it  prolonged  in  his  own  case  ;  yet 
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he  would  have  welcomed  an  assurance  that  he 
should  live  to  finish  his  book.  The  truth  was, 
failure  had  been  written  so  large  across  all  the 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  his  youth  and  of  his 
manhood,  that  he  found  himself,  in  middle  life, 
thirsting  with  the  unslaked  thirst  of  a  boy  to 
taste  the  sweets  of  success  just  once  before  he 
died.  With  him,  all,  so  far,  had  been  short- 
coming :  abortive  plans,  unrealised  projects. 
Let  him  but  touch  the  goal  of  achievement 
this  once — and  so  be  able  to  die  less  contemptu- 
ous of  himself! 

And  this,  too,  might  not  be.  Before  the 
three  years  were  quite  at  an  end,  he  knew  that 
he  v/ould  not  live  to  finish  so  much  as  his  first 
volume. 

He  took  his  sentence  in  grim  silence.  When 
the  military  doctor  who  had  pronounced  it, 
proceeded  to  urge  his  going  home  before  the 
hot  weather,  he  declined  to  pledge  himself  to 
the  step,     "  We'll  see,"  was  all  he  would  say. 

"  Well,  I  tell  you  it's  your  only  chance,"  the 
surgeon  retorted  bluffly  —  somewhat  irritated, 
maybe,  by  his  patient's  obstinate  coolness. 
"  That  heart  of  yours  is  all  to  pieces.  The  hot 
weather  will  bowl  you  over  at  once.  While  in 
England  " — 

"  In  England  I  may  last — how  long  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  exactly — but  probably  a 
good  while,  if  you  lead  a  thoroughly  idle  life, 
let  your  brain  lie  fallow,  and  take  decent  care 
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of  yourself.     The  change  of  climate  often  works 
wonders :  you  might  even  pick  up  altogether  " — 

"  Don't  perjure  yourself,  Mackenzie,"  Lyon 
put  in  good-humouredly.  "  It  really  isn't  worth 
while,  when  you  know  I  sha'n't  believe  a  word 
you  say.  Come,  now !  Will  you  stake  your 
professional  reputation  on  my  living  a  year  in 
England,  supposing  I  were  to  sail  next  week  ?  " 

"  I  told  you  before  that  I  declined  making 
prophecies  ;  I  object  to  prophesying  in  connec- 
tion with  medical  matters — more  especially  when 
it's  a  question  of  dates.  Much  would  depend 
on  your  own  prudence,  of  course.  But,  in  any 
case,  you'd  have  twice  as  good  a  chance  as  you 
have  in  Kurree." 

"  Thanks ;  that'll  do."  Lyon  held  out  his 
hand.  "  I  don't  think  I'll  go  home,  much 
obliged ;  I  hate  the  voyage.  Never  mind, 
Mackenzie ;  you've  done  your  duty  in  the 
matter,  and  needn't  disturb  yourself  further." 

"  Supposing  I  were  to  go,  after  all,"  he  mused 
to  himself,  as,  having  mounted  his  pony  under 
the  doctor's  verandah,  he  rode  slowly  away. 
"  No  need  now  to  cling  to  my  place  here.  And 
I  should  have  a  fellow-voyager  in  Father  Jem." 

The  occasional  society  of  Father  Jem — other- 
wise James  Travers — had  been  the  brightest 
spot  in  the  dull  level  of  Lyon's  existence  during 
the  past  three  years.  That  portion  of  the 
Mhabari  railway  specially  under  Lyon's  charge 
chanced  to  run  through  districts  which  Travers, 
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in  his  capacity  of  travelling  evangelist,  was 
bound  to  visit  from  time  to  time  —  a  circum- 
stance enabling  the  two  men  to  meet  pretty 
frequently.  Lyon  always  hailed  these  meetings : 
he  liked  Travers  as  well  as  he  had  ever  done, 
and  he  was  beginning  to  understand  him  a  good 
deal  better  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  their 
curious  friendship.  Certain  events  in  his  own 
life  had  made  it  easier  for  him  to  comprehend 
the  motives  that  were  the  hidden  springs  of 
Jem's.  He,  too,  had  had  his  eyes  unsealed  to 
see  the  beauty  of  sacrifice ;  albeit,  in  his  case, 
the  love  that  had  touched  his  eyelids  awake 
was  purely  human. 

Through  James  Travers  came  all  the  news 
that  reached  him,  now,  of  James's  brother  Brian. 
Brian,  detesting  letter-writing,  had  soon  suffered 
the  correspondence  he  at  first  carefully  main- 
tained with  Lyon  to  become  intermittent,  and 
then  to  lapse  altogether.  But  Brian's  wife  wrote 
pretty  regularly  to  her  brother-in-law;  and 
James  was  tolerably  communicative  on  the 
subject  of  her  letters.  From  his  reports  Lyon 
gathered  the  main  facts  of  Dorothy's  life,  as  far 
as  she  herself  imparted  them  to  her  corre- 
spondent ;  by  the  same  means  he  learned  that 
Brian  took  increasing  pleasure  in  the  work  of 
his  professorship,  and  was  rapidly  winning  popu- 
larity as  a  lecturer,  while  still  finding  time  amidst 
his  duties,  for  lighter  occupations,  and  even  for 
an  occasional  taste  of  the  sweets  of  London. 
33 
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"Ah!"  James  remarked  on  one  occasion, 
after  commenting  on  his  brother's  extraordinary 
good  fortune,  as  revealed  in  these  letters  of  his 
wife's ;  "  that's  the  kind  of  berth  you  ought  to 
have  had,  Lyon  !  The  book  would  have  got 
itself  written  easily  enough,  then." 

"  Unluckily,"  Lyon  answered  in  a  somewhat 
dry  tone,  "  such  berths  are  not  often  to  be  had 
for  the  asking.  However,  I'm  glad  Brian  con- 
siders his  lines  to  have  fallen  in  pleasant  places. 
How  are  his  belongings  ?  flourishing  ?  I  suppose 
they  will  soon  be  sending  that  boy  to  school." 

"  Unless  I  take  him  as  a  private  pupil  for  a 
couple  of  years — till  he  is  fit  for  Winchester," 
James  responded,  with  a  mournful  smile. 
*'  Seriously  " — in  reply  to  an  incredulous  raising 
of  Lyon's  eyebrows  —  "I  believe  I  might  do 
worse  than  set  myself  to  preparing  boys  for  the 
public  schools.  I  suppose  they  would  think  me 
fit  for  that." 

Father  Travers's  "they"  referred,  not  to  his 
brother  and  sister-in-law,  but  to  the  heads  of 
his  community.  Poor  James  was  going  home — 
not  under  particularly  happy  circumstances.  It 
had  taken  him  exactly  five  years  to  discover 
that,  of  all  lives,  the  missionary  life  was  that 
one  for  which,  alike  by  the  feebleness  of  his 
physical  and  the  peculiarities  of  his  mental 
constitution,  he  was  perhaps  most  unsuited. 
By  slow  and  painful  degrees  he  had  been  forced 
to  recognise  the  hard  fact  that,  where  it  is  a 
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question  of  enduring  bodily  hardships,  devotion, 
however  single-minded,  cannot  take  the  place 
of  bodily  strength  ;  and  that,  in  dealing  with 
opponents  so  formidable  in  argument  as  the 
highly-educated  Brahmans  with  whom  he  was 
daily  called  upon  to  cross  swords,  no  amount 
of  zeal  in  a  holy  cause  makes  up  for  the  lack  of 
a  powerful  dialectic.  And  when  his  recall  came 
to  him  from  headquarters  at  home, — kindly  and 
considerately  though  the  missive  was  worded, — 
he  read  between  its  lines  the  verdict  of  failure 
writ  clear.  He  knew  that  he  must  return  to 
England  in  the  character  of  a  man  who  had 
mistaken  his  vocation,  and  who — proven  mani- 
festly unfit  for  the  high  career  to  which  he  had 
presumptuously  aspired — must  content  himself 
henceforward  with  the  lowliest  tasks.  The 
situation  was  one  to  be  faced  bravely,  and 
accepted  humbly.  James  Travers  was  not 
wanting  either  in  courage  or  humility,  and  he 
took  the  mortification  of  his  best  hopes  like 
a  man  and  a  Christian.  But  he  was  not, 
therefore,  insensible  to  the  bitterness  of  such 
mortification. 

Lyon  —  to  whom  he  spoke  no  word  of  his 
suffering  —  nevertheless  guessed  something  of 
the  deep  waters  through  which  his  friend  was 
passing,  and  sympathised  with  him  in  his  silent, 
undemonstrative  fashion.  Perhaps  Travers  was 
conscious  of  this  unuttered  sympathy,  for  he 
showed  a  tendency  to  draw  closer  to  Lyon  in 
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many  ways,  during  the  weeks  that  followed  his 
reception  of  the  summons  home. 

He  had  ample  opportunity  to  indulge  this 
tendency,  as  his  duties  obliged  him,  at  this  time, 
to  be  much  in  Lyon's  neighbourhood.  On  the 
day  of  Lyon's  momentous  interview  with 
Surgeon  -  Major  Mackenzie,  he  had  already 
been  a  month  in  Kurree,  and  had  nearly  com- 
pleted his  final  arrangements  for  delivering  up 
the  stewardship  of  that  district  into  the  hands 
of  the  colleague  on  his  way  out  from  England 
to  assume  charge  of  it  in  his  room.  It  was, 
therefore,  no  surprise  to  Lyon,  on  drawing  rein 
before  the  temporary  bungalow  just  now  serving 
him  as  a  home, — a  kind  of  superior  shanty  not 
many  hundred  yards  distant  from  the  rough 
encampment  of  huts  occupied  by  the  coolies 
working  under  his  direction,  —  to  see  a  white- 
cloaked,  sandalled  figure  seated  in  the  shade  of 
his  little  wooden  verandah,  quietly  awaiting  his 
arrival.  But  if  the  sight  caused  him  no  surprise, 
it  gave  him,  for  once,  no  pleasure.  Not  only 
did  he  feel  altogether  disinclined  for  society  at 
the  moment,  but  he  would  gladly  have  avoided 
an  interview  with  Travers  in  particular.  He 
was  conscious  of  being  perturbed,  and  he  was 
nervously  unwilling  that  Travers  should  divine 
the  fact.  It  was  not  unlikely  that  he  would  divine 
it,  for  he  had  a  singular  gift  of  penetration. 

However,  there  was  no  help  for  it.  Travers 
must  be  faced— and  outfaced,  if  necessary. 
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"  So  you  found  yourself  able  to  get  over 
to-day,  after  all,"  Lyon  began,  as  he  mounted 
the  rickety  flight  of  steps  leading  up  to  the 
verandah.  "  Hope  you  haven't  been  waiting 
long.  I  —  Holloa,  man  !  what's  the  matter  ? 
You're  as  white  as  a  sheet." 

Travers'  face  afforded  sufficient  excuse  for 
Lyon's  exclamation.  No  sunburn  could  conceal 
its  ghastliness. 

"  You'd  better  go  in  and  lie  down  for  a  bit," 
his  host  suggested,  watching  him  struggle  with 
evident  difficulty  to  his  feet.  "  I  suspect  you've 
got  a  touch  of  sunstroke." 

At  this  point  Travers — who  had  been  oddly 
silent  hitherto  —  suddenly  found  his  tongue. 
"  No,  no,  I'm  all  right.  There's  nothing  the 
matter  with  me.  But  there's  trouble  at  home. 
I  had  to  come  over — about  this  letter.  I  want 
your  help." 

"Trouble?  at  home?"  Lyon  repeated.  He 
was  nearly  as  white  now  as  his  visitor. 

"  A  dreadful  thing  has  happened.  My  brother 
— God  forgive  him  ! — has  left  his  wife,  and  gone 
off  to  Australia." 

"  Left —  ?  What  do  you  mean  ?  That  he 
has  left  her  secretly — deserted  her  ? " 

"  That — and  worse.  It's  a  horrible  business — 
as  bad  as  it  can  be.  He  has  thrown  up  his 
appointment,  abandoned  Dorothy  and  his 
children,  gone  to  the  ends  of  the  earth — not 
alone,  but  with   an   American   woman   he   met 
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three  years  ago  on  the  Riviera,  and  with  whom 
he  seems  to  have  kept  up  an  acquaintance,  in 
London,  ever  since  that  time." 

"  Ah  !  "  Lyon's  exclamation  was  like  a  cry  of 
pain.  "And  I  thought — I  flattered  myself — 
Never  mind  !  " — seeing  Travers's  look  of  wonder 
— "  all  that's  nothing.  He  is  actually  gone^  do 
you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  damned  scoundrel ! "  Lyon  turned 
suddenly  upon  Travers,  as  if  to  check  any  word 
or  gesture  of  deprecation  on  his  part.  "  Yes, 
though  you  were  fifty  times  a  parson,  and  he  a 
hundred  times  your  brother,  I  say  it  again — 
he"— 

"  What's  to  be  done  ? "  interposed  Travers, 
with  white  lips. 

"  Done  ?  "  echoed  the  other.  "  What  should 
be  done,  in  the  name  of  Fortune?  what  on 
earth  is  there  for  any  one  to  do  ?  " 

"  Something  must  be  done,"  James  persisted. 
"  For  Dorothy's  sake,  if  not  for  his." 

"His!"  Lyon's  voice  was  expressive  enough 
for  once.  "  I  don't  think  we  need  concern 
ourselves  greatly  on  his  account.  But — your 
sister-in-law —  She  has  written  to  you,  of 
course  ? " 

"  Not  as  yet.  This  letter  is  from  Brian 
himself.  You  had  better  read  it.  Yes,  read  it !  " 
— eagerly,  as  Lyon  drew  back  from  the  proffered 
sheet.     "  You'll  see  from  this  that,  at  least,  he 
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doesn't  glory  in  the  thing — that  he  half  repents 
already.'' 

'*  I  daresay,"  Lyon  responded  bitterly.  "  He 
was  always  given  to  half-repentances."  But 
he  took  the  letter. 

It  was  an  incoherent  document :  a  strange 
mixture  of  self-accusation  and  self-excusing. 
In  one  paragraph,  the  writer  went  so  far  as 
almost  to  justify  the  step  he  had  taken ;  in  the 
next,  he  pleaded  the  greatness  of  his  temptation, 
the  merit  of  his  long  resistance ;  while  in  a 
third  he  overwhelmed  himself  with  the  bitterest 
reproaches  for  his  weakness.  Over  all  this 
Lyon  passed  hastily,  with  something  like  a 
sneer  on  his  compressed  lips.  But,  on  arriving 
at  the  last  page  of  the  first  sheet,  he  uttered  an 
inarticulate  exclamation  of  angry  dismay,  and 
when,  after  reading  the  page  through,  he  looked 
up,  his  dark  blue  eyes  had  grown  black  with 
indignation. 

"  This  is  too  much  !  "  he  ejaculated,  making 
no  attempt  to  smother  his  rage.  "  I — /  am  to 
step  in  at  such  a  juncture — to  act  as  his  repre- 
sentative— to  mediate  between  him  and  his 
wife !  —  explaining  that  there  were  excellent 
reasons  for  his  playing  her  false,  I  suppose ! 
What  does  he  take  me  for?  It's  true,  I  acted 
for  him  once — and  was  successful,  more's  the 
pity  !  I  never  did  a  worse  day's  work  in  my  life, 
or  one  that  I  more  heartily  wished  undone,  as 
soon  as  it  was  beyond   my  power  to  undo  it. 
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Even  in  that  case,  there  was  a  difference  of 
circumstances.  What  possible  call  have  I  to 
make  or  meddle  in  such  an  affair  as  this?  I 
could  not,  even  if  I  would.  I  am  in  Oudh  ;  Mrs. 
Travers  in  England  " — 

"  He  takes  it  for  granted  that — your  three 
years  here  being  up — you  will  be  going  home 
for  a  time,"  James  explained.  "  I  don't  say  for 
a  moment  that  he  has  any  right  " — 

"  I  am  not  going  home ! "  Lyon  asserted 
furiously.  "  I  haven't  the  slightest  intention  of 
leaving  India.  And  if  I  were  leaving  it  to- 
morrow, I  would  not  put  out  a  finger  in  this 
business  of  your  brother's  ;  I  tell  you  so  plainly 
at  once." 

Travers  moved  a  few  steps  restlessly,  and 
returned  to  his  former  position,  facing  Lyon. 
"  Let  us  waive  the  question  of  Brian  altogether 
for  the  moment,"  he  began  again.  "  There 
remains  Dorothy  to  be  considered.  She  needs 
some  one  to  act  for  her  and  her  children.  You 
must  remember  that  she  is  quite  alone  in  the 
world.  Creighton  was  literally  her  last  remain- 
ing relative,  and  he  died  six  months  ago.  She 
has  no  one  " — 

"  She  has  you,"  Lyon  interrupted.  "  You  are 
the  proper  person  to  act  for  her — and  for  your 
brother." 

"  But  I  am  not  a  man  of  business  !  And — 
you  have  only  read  half  the  letter  as  yet.  Read 
the   other   half,  and   you'll   see  that  Brian   has 
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evidently  left  his  affairs  in  most  complicated 
confusion — confusion  which  I  should  be  quite 
incompetent  to  unravel." 

"  You  must  get  a  reliable  solicitor  to  help 
you,  that's  all.  So  he  has  left  her — your  sister- 
in-law — his  embarrassments  to  cope  with,  in 
addition  to  all  the  rest,  has  he  ?  Coward ! " 
muttered  Lyon  between  his  teeth. 

"  There's  another  reason  why  you  should 
interpose,  rather  than  I,"  Travers  went  on. 
"It's  true,  Brian  knew  nothing  of  the  —  the 
change  in  my  life  which  sets  me  free  to  go 
home,  when  he  wrote  that  letter.  But  if  he  had 
known  of  it,  I  doubt  his  putting  himself  into 
my  hands  as  he  has  put  himself  into  yours. 
(He  says,  if  you  observe,  that  it  is  only  the 
circumstance  of  his  having  mislaid  your  address 
which  induces  him  to  write  to  me  instead  of  to 
you,  in  the  first  instance.)  The  truth  is,  as  you 
know,  that  my  brother  and  I  never  hit  it  off 
very  well.  The  mere  fact  of  my  being  a  parson 
tells  against  me  with  him.  But  if  you,  as  a  man 
of  the  world,  were  to  set  things  before  him  in 
their  true  colours,  something  might  be  done, 
even  now." 

"You  mean  that  he  might  be  induced  to 
return  to  his  wife?"  Lyon  was  speaking  more 
calmly  now,  but  it  was  easy  to  see  that  his 
calmness  was  the  result  of  determined  effort. 

"  I  do.  His  returning  to  her  is  the  only  hope 
for   him — morally  speaking.     His   career   is,  of 
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course,  hopelessly  ruined,  in  any  case.  What- 
ever he  may  do  in  the  future,  this  wanton 
throwing-up  of  his  appointment  will  never  be 
forgiven  him.  His  prospects  are  gone.  But  for 
himself  there  is  still  hope  —  one  would  like  to 
think." 

"And  Mrs.  Travers?  I  do  not  quite  see 
where  she  comes  in.  Your  scheme  of  salvation 
appears  to  take  little  account  of  her." 

"  On  the  contrary."  James  Travers,  ordinarily 
quick-tempered,  kept  his  temper  admirably  on 
the  present  occasion  ;  perhaps  because  he  felt 
too  wretched  to  be  angry.  "Surely  it  would 
be  for  her  happiness  that  he  should  return — 
penitent." 

"  I  don't  know.     She  might  not  think  so." 

"  Of  course,  it's  possible  that  she  may  be  un- 
willing to  pardon  him." 

"  More  than  possible,  I  should  say.  I  happen 
to  know  that  this  is  not  the  first  time  he  has 
returned  to  her  —  penitent  (to  use  your  own 
word),  as  far  as  appearances  went.  She  may 
have  grown  distrustful  of  appearances  in  this 
case.  She  may  even — it  is  not  unlikely — wel- 
come an  opportunity  of  regaining  her  freedom." 

*'  If  she  does  refuse  to  forgive  him — if  she 
repels  him  altogether,  and  leaves  him  to  sink 
to  deeper  depths  for  want  of  a  helping  hand, 
then  I  know,"  cried  Travers,  with  conviction, 
"  what  the  end  will  be.  She  may  buoy  herself 
up  for  a  while  with   the   remembrance    of  her 
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wrongs  ;  but  that  support  will  fail  her,  sooner 
or  later — and  then  she  will  be  the  most  miser- 
able woman  on  God's  earth."  Lyon  gave  an 
odd  little  start  at  these  words ;  his  own  phrase 
of  three  years  ago  in  the  mouth  of  James 
Travers  struck  his  ear  with  unpleasant  force. 
"  I  know  my  cousin  Dorothy  better  than  you 
do,  Lyon,  remember." 

"  No  doubt.  Well,  you  may  be  right.  As 
you  are  so  thoroughly  convinced  on  the  point,  why 
not  act  up  to  your  conviction  ?  Why  not  reason 
out  the  matter  with  your  brother,  and  try  to 
bring  about  a  reconciliation  ?  " 

"  I  will,  so  help  me  God  ! "  Travers  answered 
with  quiet  fervour.  Then  he  laid  a  hand  be- 
seechingly on  the  other's  arm.  "  And  you, 
Lyon  ?  You'll  do  your  best  to  help  me  ?  Six 
months  at  home  will  do  you  all  the  good  in  the 
world — to  say  nothing  of  the  doctors  predicting 
a  most  unhealthy  hot  season  ;  cholera,  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing.  Get  six  months'  leave,  and 
come  with  me.  You  won't  refuse  me,  old 
fellow  ?  " 

Lyon's  dark  face  twitched  nervously ;  he 
seemed  to  consider  for  a  moment.  Then,  half 
turning  away,  he  replied — 

"  It's  no  use.     I  can't  leave  India." 

"  Is  that  final?"  Travers  asked — in  a  different 
tone. 

"  Quite,  I'm  sorry  to  say." 

"  Of  course,"  Travers  rejoined, — speaking  now 
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with  a  touch  of  contemptuous  bitterness  most 
unusual  in  him,—"  I  understand  the  reason  of 
your  refusal,  and  I  appreciate  it." 

Lyon  flushed,  and  the  pupils  of  his  eyes 
dilated.  "/  don't  understand  your  reference," 
he  said  sternly.     "  Please  explain." 

"  Oh,  it's  well  known  that  a  man's  friendships 
must  count  as  nothing  when  they  chance  to 
come  into  collision  with  his  plans  for  writing  a 
book ! "  Travers  retorted.  "  As  I  said  before, 
I  quite  appreciate  your  position.  I  must  be  off 
now,  I  think ;  I've  a  hundred  things  to  do  before 
next  week.  This  miserable  business  makes  me 
anxious  to  be  in  England  as  soon  as  I  can,  so, 
if  Elwin  arrives  on  Monday,  I  shall  try  to  get 
down  to  Bombay  in  time  for  the  Thursday 
P.  and  O.     Good-bye." 

"  You'll  look  me  up  again  before  you  leave  ?  " 

"  I  shall  be  awfully  busy — I'll  see  what  I  can 
manage." 

Lyon  stood  looking  after  the  white-cloaked 
figure  as  it  moved  rapidly  away.  Then  he 
turned  back  into  the  verandah  with  a  short, 
harsh  laugh. 

"  The  book !  Well,  why  not  ? "  he  said  to 
himself,  as  he  dropped  slowly  into  the  long  chair 
in  which  he  had  found  James  Travers. 

He  must  have  sat  there  some  time,  alone  with 
his  hard  and  bitter  thoughts,  drearily  contem- 
plating the  ruinous  issue  of  the  one  deed  in  his 
life  he  had  been  tempted  to  call  good  and  pro- 
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nounce  successful,  when  he  was  roused  by  the 
utterance  of  his  own  name.  James  Travers  was 
coming  slowly  along  the  verandah. 

He  got  up  quickly.  "  What !  you've  come 
back  ?  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  Yes."  Travers  advanced  nearer.  "  I  felt  I 
must  see  you  again  for  half  a  minute.  It's  quite 
true  that  I  may  not  be  able  to  come  over  to  say 
good-bye — and  I  was  afraid  you  might  fancy — 
In  short,"  James  broke  off  suddenly,  "  I  know 
I  lost  my  temper  just  now,  and  I  wanted  to  ask 
your  pardon.  I  spoke  harshly,  and  I  had  no 
business  to  speak  harshly.  I  hadn't  the  shadow 
of  a  right  to  expect  you  to  undertake  Brian's 
cause.  But  we've  been  friends  now  for  a  good 
many  years.  You'll  forget  what  I  said  in 
haste  ?  " 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  Lyon  took  it.  The 
almost  boyish  simplicity  of  Travers'  apology 
gave  an  oddly  touching  force  to  the  appeal  with 
which  it  concluded. 

After  a  moment  Lyon  said  briefly,  "  I'm  glad 
you  came  back,  Travers.  Our  roads  lie  apart 
henceforward.  It's  possible  they  may  never 
cross  again." 

"  As  Benedick  says,  *  I  will  not  desire  that,' " 
Travers  replied,  his  old  winning  smile  irradiat- 
ing his  plain  face  for  an  instant. 

"  Nor  I.  But  one's  desires  have  generally 
little  to  say  in  these  matters.  Well,  I  won't 
grumble  in  anticipation.    Having  you  for  a  kind 
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of  neighbour  these  three  years  past  was  an 
extraordinary  stroke  of  good  luck  for  me — one 
that  I've  appreciated  to  the  full." 

"  I  wish  I  could  feel  sure  you  liked  this  life," 
Travers  remarked  irrelevantly. 

"  As  to  that — it  does  as  well  as  any  other 
while  it  lasts.  And  it  won't  last  long — I  mean, 
I  am  free  to  go  elsewhere  at  the  end  of  a  couple 
of  years  more,"  Lyon  added  quickly,  fearful 
lest  his  first  phrase  should  have  betrayed  him. 

"There's  one  thing  I've  been  on  the  point  of 
asking  you  for  months  past,"  Travers  began  afresh, 
his  big  expressiv^e  mouth  working  nervously. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  You  remember — or  perhaps  j^ou  don't — a 
conversation  we  once  held  in  London — walking 
down  St.  James'  Street  ?  You  spoke  of  cock- 
sureness  —  as  you  called  it  —  in  relation  to 
supernatural  belief.     You  do  remember?  " 

"  Perfectly." 

"  You  seemed  to  consider  such  a  state  of 
mind  as  you  described  highly  enviable." 

"  I  haven't  changed  my  opinion." 

"  But  you  have  not — I  hardly  know  how  to 
put  it  "— 

"Arrived  at  realising  it  by  personal  experi- 
ence? No;  that's  one  of  the  many  goals  I've 
stopped  short  of."  Lyon  spoke  with  well- 
feigned  carelessness. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  Travers  returned  quietly.  "  I 
had  hoped  it  might  have  been — otherwise." 
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Lyon  gave  one  of  his  sudden  searching  looks 
into  his  companion's  face.  Something  he 
descried  there  must  have  touched  him,  for  he 
turned  brusquely  aside  to  say,  in  a  totally 
altered  voice — 

"  I've  had  glimpses,  once  and  again,  of  what 
the  thing  might  be,  I  fancy.  I  suppose  the 
very  soreness  of  a  man's  necessity  may  some- 
times drive  him — for  the  moment  at  least — into 
a  kind  of  belief.  Certainly  it  has  been  so  with 
me.  In  the  worst  moments  of  my  life — ^just 
those  moments  when  I've  felt  most  inclined  to 
act  like  a  brute  or  a  devil — the  old  ideas  have 
reasserted  themselves  in  a  curiously  powerful 
way.  Unluckily,  the  vision — or  the  hallucina- 
tion— never  remained  with  me  long.  It  was 
essentially  evanescent." 

"  It  will  not  always  be  so.  You  will  yet 
recognise  it" — Travers  spoke  without  a  shadow 
of  doubt  or  hesitation — "  for  the  vision  of  the 
Truth  itself." 

"  Maybe,  and  maybe  not."  Lyon  stood 
looking  out  thoughtfully  into  the  glaring, 
dazzling  sunshine,  across  the  burnt  grass  of 
the  compound,  along  the  dusty  red  track  of 
the  road  outside  it,  to  the  group  of  huts  in  the 
distance.  "  I  wish  such  a  thing  were  likely. 
One  would  be  glad  to  feel  certain  that  it  was 
all  worth  while  ;  that  one  had  not  thrown  away 
the  bone  for  the  shadow." 

"The  shadow  of  an  eternal  reality,"  Travers 
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responded,  half  under  his  breath.  "  There's 
nothing  else  worth  while,  believe  me,  Lyon. 
Some  day  you'll  know  that,  once  for  all ;  I'm 
not  afraid !  Good-bye,  old  fellow,  and  God 
bless  you." 

"  At  least  you  are  not  wanting  in  cocksure- 
ness,"  Lyon  mused  to  himself,  as  for  the  second 
time  he  watched  his  departing  visitor  plod 
briskly  through  the  dust  in  the  direction  of  the 
coolie  encampment.  "Happy  being!  'Nothing 
else  worth  while  '  ?  I  have  yet  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  those  brave  words,  James.  If  only  I 
felt  quite  certain  that  they  zvere  true — why,  all 
the  rest  would  seem  comparatively  easy." 


END    OF   PART   II 
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**  All  the  world's  coarse  thumb 

And  Jijtger  failed  to  plumb ^ 
So  passed  in  making  up  the  main  account ; 

All  ifistincts  immature, 

All  purposes  unsure, 
That  weighed  not  as  his  work,  yet  rojelled  the  man''s  amount. 

Thoughts  hardly  to  be  packed 

Into  a  narrow  act. 
Fancies  that  broke  through  language  and  escaped ; 

All  I  could  ftever  be. 

All  men  ignored  in  me. 
This,  I  luas  worth  to  God,  whose  wheel  the  pitcher  shaped. ''' 

"  A  LL  the  doctors"  were,  for  once,  in  the 
jr\.  right.  The  hot  season  in  Oudh  turned 
out  one  of  the  most  unhealthy  on  record  ;  and, 
before  it  was  half  over,  the  cholera-fiend  was 
slaying  his  hundreds  and  his  thousands  daily 
in  the  cities  and  villages  of  the  plains. 

Of  the  coolies  employed  under  Lyon's  super- 
intendence, a  full  third  fell  victims  to  the 
epidemic,  while  at  least  an  equal  number  were 
temporarily  disabled  from  work.  Engineering 
operations  being  thus  brought  for  the  nonce  to 
34 
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a  standstill  in  his  section,  Lyon — who  escaped 
infection  throughout — found  himself  free  to  do 
what  he  could  towards  supplementing  the 
scanty  help  available  for  the  stricken ;  and, 
in  the  face  of  difficulties  and  the  midst  of  con- 
fusion and  panic,  displayed  a  power  of  organisa- 
tion and  command  which  rendered  his  aid  of 
considerable  value.  When  the  disease,  having 
apparently  spent  itself  at  his  own  station, 
passed  on — after  its  manner  in  the  East — to 
the  next,  where  were  the  headquarters  of  a 
British  regiment,  the  Colonel  commanding  the 
said  regiment  found  his  civilian  neighbour  one 
of  the  most  useful  among  his  little  band  of 
irregular  aides. 

He  needed  all  the  help  that  could  be  given 
him,  for  the  cholera  raged  with  even  more  fatal 
effect  among  the  white  men  than  it  had  previ- 
ously done  among  the  brown,  and  for  several 
weeks  the  camp  which  had  been  hastily  formed 
a  couple  of  miles  from  cantonments  was  a  verit- 
able city  of  death.  During  these  weeks,  Lyon, 
whom  the  enfeebled  condition  of  his  men  still 
debarred  from  a  return  to  railway-making,  found 
plenty  of  occupation  in  supplying  the  place  of 
dead  or  dying  regimental  clerks,  in  superintend- 
ing the  bringing  in  of  stores  from  a  distance, 
and  in  looking  after  the  sanitary  arrangements 
of  the  camp.  Neither  did  the  surgeons  in  the 
hospital-tents  despise  such  unskilled  help  as  he 
had  leisure  left  to  give  them.     There  are  times 
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when  a  medical  man  cannot  afford  to  inquire 
too  particularly  into  the  qualifications  of  a  will- 
ing candidate  for  the  office  of  sick-nurse. 

It  may  be  doubted  whether  Lyon  had  ever 
felt  so  much  at  peace  with  himself  and  the 
world  as  during  those  six  terrible  weeks,  when 
he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  think  of 
anything  but  the  immediate  duty  of  doing  his 
best  to  relieve  the  suffering  which  everywhere 
surrounded  him  in  so  ghastly  a  form.  Still,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  stress  and  strain  of  the 
time  should  tell  severely  upon  his  physical 
strength ;  that  it  was  doing  this  with  alarming 
effect,  his  outward  man  soon  began  to  bear 
witness.  The  Colonel,  meeting  him  as  he  left 
the  hospital-tent  late  one  evening,  was  horrified 
by  his  altered  appearance. 

"Look  here,  Lyon,"  he  began  gruffly,  "this 
won't  do.  You're  overdoing  the  thing,  that's 
plain."  (The  Colonel's  moustaches  and  his 
manners  had  alike  a  touch  of  fierceness  ;  but  he 
carried  a  big  soft  heart  under  his  padded  tunic, 
and  Lyon  and  he  were  acquaintances  of  old 
standing.)  "  We  shall  be  having  you  go  down 
next.  Can't  afford  that  —  you're  too  useful  ! 
Now,  take  my  advice.  Get  to  your  quarters, 
and  to  bed,  at  once ;  and  don't  stir  again  before 
eight  to-morrow  morning." 

'*  My  dear  Colonel,  the  general  panic  is  be- 
ginning to  infect  even  your  steady  judgment.  I 
assure  you  I  haven't  a  single  suspicious  symptom." 
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"  Never  said  you  had,"  growled  the  old  soldier. 
"  But  it's  all  one,  whether  a  man  dies  of  cholera 
or  overwork.     I'll  walk  round  with  you." 

Lyon's  quarters  were  in  a  hut  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  off.  But,  short  as  was  the  distance  to 
be  traversed  in  order  to  reach  them,  the  Colonel 
soon  became  aware  that  his  companion  found  it 
difficult  to  cover.  He  walked  slowly,  dragging 
one  foot  after  another,  never  voluntarily  open- 
ing his  lips,  and  replying  only  by  monosyllables 
to  the  remarks  addressed  to  him.  Arrived  at 
the  hut,  he  entered  it  hastily,  staggering  slightly 
as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  and  rather  fell  into 
a  chair  than  sat  down  upon  it. 

"  Excuse  me — I  believe  I  am  rather  done  up," 
he  observed  apologetically  to  the  Colonel,  who 
had  slowly  followed  him  in.  "  Won't  you  sit 
down  ?  " 

"  Can't  stay  ;  wish  I  could  !  You —  You're 
rather  cumbered  with  furniture  here,"  the 
Colonel  remarked,  suddenly  changing  his  mind 
as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  ejaculation  to  which 
he  had  been  about  to  give  voice,  and  looking 
round  in  soldierly  disapprobation  of  the  dis- 
orderly room,  with  its  medley  of  household 
goods,  books,  mathematical  instruments,  and 
camp-bed,  a  table  loaded  with  papers,  maps 
and  plans,  and  having  a  lighted  lamp  upon  it, 
standing  in  the  midst — an  island  of  neatness 
in  a  sea  of  confusion. 

*'  Yes.     They  were  pulling  ev^erything  down 
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over  at  my  place ;  moving  the  camp  bodily  to 
a  clean  spot.  So  I  brought  my  traps  here  for 
safety." 

Lyon  leaned  back  wearily,  pushing  the  heavy 
hair  from  his  forehead.  His  hair,  though  it 
had  become  most  unequivocally  grey,  was  still 
thick. 

The  Colonel  strode  across  the  untidy  floor — 
stepping  over  a  pile  of  books,  a  theodolite,  and 
a  pair  of  boots  on  his  way — to  the  business- 
table,  where  he  stood  looking  down  half-absently 
at  the  piles  of  papers. 

"  That  book  of  yours,"  he  jerked  out  abruptly. 
"  When  will  it  be  finished  ?  " 

"  Probably  by  the  Greek  Kalends." 

"  Not  much  time  for  writing,  I  suppose  ? 
Well,  if  you  hadn't  come  over  to  help  us  out 
here,  you  might  have  done  a  stroke  of  work 
these  last  weeks.  I  believe  I've  never  mentioned 
the  fact," — here  the  Colonel  cleared  his  throat 
and  straightened  his  back, — "  but  we're  awfully 
obliged  to  you,  one  and  all  of  us." 

Lyon  made  a  deprecating  gesture.  He 
appeared  too  tired  to  speak. 

"  It  seems  a  pity  about  that  book,  though," 
the  Colonel  went  on,  with  a  vague  idea  of  show- 
ing himself  sympathising.  Somehow  it  had 
been  borne  in  upon  him  that  his  companion 
stood  in  need  of  sympathy  that  evening.  "  Is 
it  far  advanced  ?  " 

"  No.      Quite   in  the  rough    still — altogether 
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shapeless.     It  doesn't  matter,"  Lyon  added   in 
a  curiously  lifeless  tone. 

The  Colonel  gave  him  a  sharp  glance. 
"  Well,  I  must  go,  worse  luck ! "  he  observed, 
moving  towards  the  door.  "As  for  you,  con- 
sider yourself  under  orders  to  get  to  bed  im- 
mediately, and  stay  there  for  the  next  nine 
hours  at  least." 

"Very  sorry  to  infringe  discipline.  Colonel," 
— Lyon  made  rather  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
to  smile  here, — "  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  promise 
to  obey  those  orders  to  the  letter.  I  told  Hart 
I  would  be  back  at  the  hospital-tent  by  half- 
past  three,  and  one  of  the  orderlies  is  to  call  me 
at  three  o'clock.  If  I  didn't  go,  Hart  would  be 
obliged  to  keep  Morris  up  all  night ;  and  the 
poor  lad  is  worn  out  now." 

"  So  are  you." 

"  It's  only  ten  ;  there  are  four — five  hours  yet 
before  I  shall  be  wanted.  I'll  go  to  bed  till 
three.  Good-night,  Colonel;  don't  bother  your- 
self about  me." 

"Well,  good  -  night.  You're  an  obstinate 
chap." 

The  Colonel  shut  the  rickety  door  behind 
him,  and  tramped  off.  After  a  few  moments 
Lyon  heaved  himself  heavily  out  of  his  chair, 
and  crossed  to  the  table. 

*'  I  certainly  feel  queer,"  he  muttered,  half- 
aloud.  "I  wonder — ?  In  that  case,  there  are 
a   few  things — I    ought   to   have   provided    for 
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such  a  contingency  before.  I  did  think  of  it, 
once  or  twice ;  but  this  cholera-business  put 
everything  else  out  of  my  head." 

He  drew  another  chair  in  front  of  the  table, 
and,  sitting  down  in  it,  began  to  turn  over  some 
of  the  papers  before  him  with  uncertain  fingers. 

*'  Nothing  of  any  consequence,"  propping  his 
head  on  his  hand.  "  Notes  for  the  unlucky 
book ;  it  would  take  a  long  time  to  tear  them 
up.  Besides,  any  one  is  welcome  to  them,  for 
waste  paper  or  otherwise.  No  photographs ; 
no  love-letters,"  with  a  strange  fugitive  smile. 
"  The  only  letter  she  ever  wrote  me — to  say  she 
was  going  to  marry  Travers  —  hardly  comes 
under  that  denomination.  Still,  perhaps,  I  had 
better  destroy  it." 

He  reached  across  for  a  small  leather  despatch- 
box  standing  on  the  other  side  of  the  table. 
This — after  a  good  deal  of  fumbling  with  the 
key  —  he  proceeded  to  unlock;  and,  having 
taken  out  of  it  a  square  envelope,  extracted 
from  the  envelope  a  sheet  of  paper  which  he 
read  once  through,  and  then  tore  carefully  into 
small  pieces.  "  The  pity  of  it !  "  he  said  bitterly 
to  himself,  as  the  fragments  fluttered  down 
from  his  hand  upon  the  table.  "  The  unutter- 
able pity  of  it  all !  How  is  it  with  her  now,  I 
wonder?  James  is  there  by  now.  Will  James 
be  able  to  effect  anything?  Curious  to  think 
that  I  shall  never  know." 

Some  of  the  fluttering  fragments  had  fallen 
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into  the  open  box  ;  mechanically  putting  in  his 
hand  to  pick  them  out,  he  struck  it  against 
something  hard.  *'  What's  this  ?  "  he  exclaimed, 
lifting  it  to  the  light  of  the  lamp. 

It  was  the  china  dog  that  had  been  little 
Dolly's  parting  gift.  He  laid  it  gently  down 
upon  the  table  beside  him,  with  a  passing  quiver 
of  the  lip. 

"  At  least  I  need  not  trouble  to  destroy  that',' 
he  said  to  himself.  "  There  remains  the  letter 
to  be  written.  I  don't  suppose  it  will  do  any 
good.     At  the  same  time,  it  can't  do  any  harm." 

He  drew  a  sheet  of  paper  towards  him,  dipped 
his  pen, — after  knocking  it  two  or  three  times 
awkwardly  against  the  outer  rim  of  the  ink- 
bottle, —  and  wrote,  in  a  shaky  hand  which 
sprawled  unevenly  across  the  page — 

Camp,  Kurree,  loth  August  189—. 

"My  dear  Brian, — We  have  known  each 
other  so  long,  that  I  venture  to  hope  you  won't 
take  this  letter  amiss.  Dying  men  are  supposed 
to  be  privileged  in  various  ways  ;  you  must 
forgive  me  if  I  make  use  of  my  privileges  in  a 
fashion  that  is  distasteful  to  you." 

Lyon's  hand  did  not  grow  any  steadier  as  he 
wrote.  On  the  contrary,  he  experienced  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  controlling  its  move- 
ments. Also,  each  time  he  dipped  his  pen,  it 
took  him  longer  to  find  his  way  into  the  ink. 
Still,  he  struggled  to  write  on. 
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"  I  had  best  be  quite  frank.  My  sole  object " 
— here  his  handwriting  became  almost  illegible 
— "  in  writing  at  all,  is  to  make  an  appeal  to  you. 
Is  it  too  late"— 

And  now,  not  only  was  he  unable  to  decipher 
what  he  had  written,  but  the  very  sheet  on  which 
he  had  written  it  seemed  to  have  turned  from 
white  to  black.  As  for  the  inkstand,  it  appeared 
to  be  yards  distant  from  him.  He  dropped  his 
pen  with  a  groan  of  despair.  "  I  can't,"  he 
muttered  helplessly,  leaning  his  face  on  his 
hands.  "  I  can't.  Not  to-night,  at  any  rate. 
To-morrow,  perhaps, — unless  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.     Ah  !  " 

With  a  sharp  cry, — wrung  from  him  appar- 
ently by  some  sudden  acute  pain,  —  he  fell 
forward  across  the  table,  his  outstretched  right 
hand  clenching  the  little  china  toy  lying  close 
to  it  in  a  grasp  of  iron.  When,  after  a  few 
minutes,  the  paroxysm  passed,  and  he  could  lift 
his  face  again,  he  lifted  it,  not  merely  white  and 
drawn,  but  significantly  altered.  The  shadow 
of  a  great  change  had  passed  upon  it. 

Slowly  and  uncertainly  he  got  to  his  feet. 
"  There's  no  doubt  about  it,"  he  murmured. 
"  The  Colonel  was  right.  I  must  go  to  bed  at 
once." 

With  the  help  of  the  furniture  he  dragged 
himself  painfully  across  the  room.  In  his 
exhausted  and  only  half-conscious  condition, 
it  never  occurred  to  him  to  put  aside  the  object 
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on  which  his  fingers  had  closed  involuntarily  in 
his  agony,  and  he  sank  down  upon  his  camp- 
bed  still  holding  fast  Dolly's  china  dog.  The 
change  of  posture  brought  a  blessed  sense  of 
relief 

"  Only  a  passing  attack,"  he  told  himself 
"  That  pain  was  horrible  while  it  lasted,  though  ; 
I  suspect  it  signifies  a  good  deal.  I  must  get 
the  letter  written  to-morrow,  without  fail." 

It  was  just  four  o'clock  on  the  morrow  when 
the  Colonel  carried  a  face  graver  even  than  that 
he  had  worn  since  the  commencement  of  the 
epidemic  into  the  drawing-room  of  his  bungalow, 
— two  miles  distant  from  the  cholera-camp, — 
where  his  wife  and  sister  were  sitting.  So 
downcast  was  his  expression,  that  the  two 
women  were  moved  to  ask  in  one  breath — 

"Is  anything  the  matter?  Has  there  been  a 
new  outbreak  ?  " 

"  No,  there  were  fewer  fresh  cases  during  the 
night ;  and  only  two  deaths.  But — we've  had  a 
loss."  The  Colonel  laid  down  his  helmet  with 
a  shaking  hand.     "  Poor  Lyon's  gone." 

"  How  terribly  sudden  !  "  exclaimed  the  wife. 
And — "  I  saw  him  only  yesterday  morning," 
chimed  in  the  sister.  "Of  course,  when  cholera 
is  in  question  " — 

"  It  wasn't  cholera.  Heart  -  disease — aggra- 
vated by  over-exertion,  /  suspect.  He  has  been 
working  like  a  horse  this  past  fortnight." 
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"  When  was  it  ?  this  morning  ?  " 

"  The  hospital  orderly  went  to  call  him  at 
three  o'clock,  and  found  him  lying  on  his  bed, 
still  dressed.  All  had  been  over,  hours  before, 
Mackenzie  says  ;  he  must  have  died  quite  early 
in  the  night."  The  Colonel  gulped  down  some- 
thing in  his  throat,  and  walked  over  to  the 
window.     "  We  buried  him  an  hour  ago." 

"  Are  you  certain  he  died  of  heart-disease  ?  " 
This  question  proceeded  from  the  Colonel's  wife 
— a  strong-featured,  strong-minded  lady  entirely 
devoid  of  sentiment.  "  People  are  so  fond  of 
killing  themselves  nowadays ;  and  he  was  just 
the  kind  of  man  likely  to  commit  suicide :  a 
trifle  morbid,  and  very  bad-tempered." 

The  Colonel  interposed  roughly — "You  may 
dismiss  any  idea  of  his  having  killed  himself 
from  your  mind  altogether.  Mackenzie  had 
known  for  months  that  he  was  in  a  precarious 
condition,  and  warned  him,  some  time  ago,  that 
his  only  chance  of  prolonging  his  life  lay  in 
going  home.  I'm  ashamed  to  say,  the  same 
conjecture  did  occur  to  me  for  one  moment, 
when  Mackenzie  first  called  me  in  to  look  at 
him — and  I  believe  to  some  of  our  fellows  as 
well.  He  had  something  tight  clenched  in  his 
hand,  and  we  very  uncharitably  leaped  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  was  a  chloroform  bottle." 

"  It  zuas  a  bottle  ?  " 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind.  A  ridiculous  little 
china  ornament — dog,  or  cat,  or  animal  of  some 
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description  ;  looked  like  a  child's  toy  more  than 
anything  else.  How  he  came  to  have  it  in  his 
hand,  no  one  knows,  of  course.  But  his  desk 
was  open,  and  his  papers  and  things  were  all 
scattered  about :  plainly  he  had  been  trying  to 
make  a  clearance  of  his  belongings — tearing  up 
letters  and  what  not — before  he  lay  down  and 
fainted,  or  fell  asleep,  whichever  it  was.  He 
may  have  had  associations  connected  with  this 
toy." 

"  Not  very  likely,  seeing  the  poor  man  had 
neither  wife  nor  child."  Mrs.  Colonel  pursed 
up  her  lips.  "  I  am  sorry  to  hear  of  his  dying 
in  this  mournful  way,"  she  added,  after  a 
moment.  "  Not  that  I  ever  particularly  liked 
the  man.  There  was  something  cold  and  hard 
about  him.  And,  really,  it  seems  that  he  is 
chiefly  to  blame  for  his  own  death.  When 
Mackenzie  told  him  to  go  home,  he  should  have 
gone.  He  could  easily  have  got  leave ;  and, 
being  a  man  without  ties,  pecuniary  considera- 
tions could  not  have  stood  in  his  way." 

"  One  never  knows,"  her  sister-in-law  put  in 
kindly,  moved  by  an  amiable  wish  to  defend  the 
character  of  a  person  for  ever  precluded  hence- 
forward from  self-defence.  "I  daresay  he 
lingered  out  here  partly  with  a  view  to  finishing 
his  book.  He  was  writing  a  book  on  India, 
wasn't  he  ?  " 

"  I  know  he  was  supposed  to  be  writing  one. 
I'm  not  quite  sure  I  ever  believed  in  that  book." 
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"No  supposition  about  the  matter,"  the 
Colonel  said  shortly.  "  I've  seen  some  of  the 
notes  he  had  got  together  for  the  work." 

"Just  so,"  nodded  his  wife,  who  was  not 
easily  silenced  or  subdued.  "The  notes  I 
don't  doubt.  But  did  you  ever  see  anything 
beyond  the  notes?  For  my  part,  I  shouldn't 
fancy  any  work  of  Mr.  Lyon's  likely  to  get 
further  than  the  note  stage.  His  whole  career — 
as  far  as  I  know  it — seemed  to  be  a  history  of 
beginnings,  with  no  results  following.  People 
of  his  temperament  don't  write  books  ;  or  if 
they  begin  to  write  them,  they  invariably  leave 
them  unfinished.  Do  you  know  in  what  state 
he  has  left  his  papers,  George  ?  " 

George  growled  something,  hardly  intel- 
ligible, about  "  rough  drafts,"  and  "  Lyon's  not 
having  had  time  to  reduce  his  material  to 
order." 

"  He  never  would  have  had  time,  you  may 
be  certain  —  not  if  he  had  lived  to  the  age 
of  Methusaleh,  take  my  word  for  it ! "  the  lady 
retorted,  with  firmness.  "  How  old  was  he,  by 
the  bye  ?  Some  one  told  me  he  was  only  two 
and  forty,  but  I  always  thought  he  looked  forty- 
eight  at  the  least.  You  will  have  to  write  to  his 
people,  of  course.  Very  painful.  Who  were 
his  nearest  relatives  ?  " 

"  He  had  no  relatives  that  I  know  of — near  or 
far.  He  has  left  a  letter,  just  commenced,  to  a 
man  called  Brian,  who  would  seem  to  have  been 
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an  intimate  friend  ;  Mackenzie  is  trying  to  find 
some  clue  to  this  man's  address  among  the 
papers.  I  hope  we  may  light  upon  it.  If  we 
don't,  I  shall  send  a  line  to  the  little  Padre  who 
went  home  the  other  day — what's  his  name  ? — 
Travers.  I  know  Lyon  used  to  see  a  good  deal 
of  him.  It  seems  to  make  the  business  all  the 
sadder,  there  being  no  one  to  whom  one  can 
even  send  the  news  of  the  poor  fellow's  death  ! " 

"  Really,  I  can't  agree  with  you  there,  George. 
Since  he  is  dead,  it's  just  as  well  his  death 
should  not  be  cause  of  special  grief  to  any  one. 
At  the  same  time,  his  being  so  poor  in  friends 
does  not  speak  well  for  him.  It  shows  him  to 
have  been  what  I  always  pronounced  him — 
thoroughly  unsympathetic." 

"  Well  he  wasn't  over-genial,  perhaps,"  the 
Colonel  admitted  ;  his  habitual  awe  of  his  self- 
confident  and  determined  partner  getting  the 
better  of  his  distaste  for  such  outspoken  criti- 
cism of  a  man  who  had  only  lain  just  an  hour  in 
his  grave.  "  Still " — here  generosity  got  the  upper 
hand  once  more — "  you  mustn't  be  too  hard  on 
the  poor  chap,  Bessie.  He  wasn't  a  bad  sort  at 
bottom.  But  he  stood  quite  alone  in  the  world  ; 
I  think  he  was  rather  painfully  conscious  of 
having  no  special  place  in  it.  And  that  kind 
of  consciousness  doesn't  tend  to  make  a  man 
amiable." 

"  Whose  fault  was  it,  except  his  own,  if  he 
did   stand   alone?"   demanded   the   implacable 
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censor,  rising  to  her  feet,  as  a  preparation  to 
quitting  the  room  and  the  discussion.  "  People 
can  ahvays  make  themselves  a  special  place  in 
the  world,  if  they  please.  All  the  same,  I  am 
sorry  to  hear  your  news,  George  ;  very  sorry. 
In  a  way,  the  death  of  a  man  who  has  done 
nothing  with  his  life  is  sadder  than  that  of  one 
who  has  accomplished  great  things.  One  feels 
that  there  has  been  such  a  waste  of  oppor- 
tunity." 

With  this  parting  shot  the  lady  retired,  shut- 
ting the  door  behind  her.  Her  sister-in-law 
remained  silent  until  all  sound  of  retreating 
footsteps  had  died  away ;  then  she  timidly 
addressed  the  Colonel,  who  still  stood  at  the 
window  with  his  back  towards  her. 

"  George ! " 

"  Well  ? "  The  Colonel's  voice  sounded 
hoarse. 

"  George,  don't  think  me  foolish,  but — but  I 
should  so  much  like  to  know  what  you  did — 
with  that  thing  you  found  ?     The  toy,  I  mean  ?  " 

The  Colonel  cleared  his  throat  noisily.  "  Oh 
—ah  !  the  toy  !  What  did  I  do  ?  To  tell  you 
the  truth,  I  was  rather  puzzled  what  to  do. 
There  might  be  associations,  as  I  said  ;  and  I 
knew  of  no  one  to  whom  to  send  the  thing.  So 
I  considered — and — and  in  the  end  the  simplest 
plan  seemed — ^just  to  leave  it  where  it  was." 

"  You  buried  it  with  him  ? " 

The  Colonel  nodded  assent.     Then  he  took 
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off  his  glasses,  and  began  to  polish  them 
violently,  still  carefully  keeping  his  back  to  the 
room. 

*^  It — it  was  a  piece  of  confounded  idiotic 
sentiment,  no  doubt,"  he  said,  in  even  huskier 
tones  than  before.  "  I  ought  to  be  ashamed  of 
it.  But  it  seemed  about  the  only  thing  one 
could  do  for  the  poor  chap.  You  needn't 
mention  this  nonsense  to  Bessie,"  he  added 
apprehensively,  with  a  quick  glance  over  his 
shoulder  at  the  closed  door.  "Do  you  hear, 
Amabel  ?  " 

Amabel  signed  her  acquiescence,  not  having 
any  words  at  command  just  then.  Like  her 
brother,  she  was  soft-hearted,  and,  at  times,  a 
trifle  sentimental. 


THE   END 
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A  PRIMER  OF  BUSINESS.    By  S.  Jackson,  M.A.     is.  6d 

COMMERCIAL  ARITHMETIC.    By  F.  G.  Taylor,  M.A. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  de  B.  GiBBlNS, 
M.A.     i^.  6d. 

SOCIAL  QUESTIONS  OF  TO-DAY 

NEW  VOLUMES.     Crown  Zvo.     2s.  6d. 

WOMEN'S  WORK.  By  Lady  Dilke,  Miss  Bulley,  and 
Miss  Abraham. 
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TRUSTS,  POOLS  AND  CORNERS.  As  affecting  Commerce 
and  Industry.     By  J.  Stephen  Jeans,  M.R.I.,  F.S.S. 

THE  FACTORY  SYSTEM.    By  R.  CooKE  Taylor. 

THE    STATE    AND     ITS    CHILDREN.      By    Gertrude 

Tuckwell. 

Classical  Translations 

NEW  VOL  UMES. 

Crown  Svo.     Finely  prhited  and  bound  in  blue  buckram, 

LU  CI  AN— Six  Dialogues  (Nigrinus,  Icaro-Menippus,  Cock,  Ship, 
Parasite,  Law  of  Falsehood).  Translated  by  S.  T.  Irwin,  M.A., 
Assistant  Master  at  Clifton ;  late  Scholar  of  Lincoln  College, 
Oxford. 

SOPHOCLES— Electra  and  Ajax.  Translated  by  E.  D.  A. 
MoRSHEAD,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  New  College,  Oxford  ;  Assistant 
Master  at  Winchester. 

TACITUS— Agricola  and  Germania.  Translated  by  R.  B. 
ToWNSHEND,  late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

CICERO— Select  Orations  (Pro  Milone,  Pro  Murena,  Philippic  ll.. 
In  Catilinam).  Translated  by  H.  E.  D.  Blaktston,  M.A.,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  _ 


Fiction 

E.  F.  Benson.    THE  RUBICON.    By  E.  F.  Benson,  Author  of 
'Dodo.'     2  vols.     Crown  2>vo.     21s. 
The  announcement  of  a  new  novel  of  society  by  the  author  of  the  brilliantly 
successful    'Dodo'   will    excite    great    interest,   and   it  is  believed    that    'The 
Rubicon'  will  prove  to  have  as  much  fascination  as  its  predecessor. 

Stanley  Weyman.  UNDER  THE  RED  ROBE.  By  Stanley 
Weyman,  Author  of  *A  Gentleman  of  France,'  etc.  With  12 
Illustrations  by  R.  Caton  Woodville.  2  vols.  Crown  Svo.  2is. 
Mr.  Weyman's  fine  historical  tales  have  placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  novelists, 
and  this  stirring  story  of  Richelieu  and  the  Huguenots  will  not  lessen  his  repu- 
tation. 
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Mrs.  Oliphant.     THE    PRODIGALS.     By  Mrs.  Oliphant. 

2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     2is. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  much    about  a  new  story  from    Mrs.   Oliphant's 
graceful  pen.    The  present  one  is  a  charming  and  pathetic  study. 

Baring  Gould.      THE  QUEEN  OF  LOVE.     By  S.  Baring 
Gould,   Author  of  'Mehalah,'    'Cheap  Jack   Zita,'  etc.      3  vols. 
Crown  Svo.     ^is.  6d. 
A  story  of  the  Cheshire  salt  region— a  new  district  for  the  exercise  of  Mr.  Baring 
Gould's  original  and  powerful  gifts. 

Gilbert  Parker.    THE  TRANSLATION  OF  A  SAVAGE.    By 
Gilbert   Parker,    Author  of    *  Pierre  and  His    People,'    'Mrs. 
Falchion,'  etc.     Crown  Svo.     ^s. 
A  story  with  a  powerful  and  pathetic  motive  by  a  writer  who  has  rapidly  made  his 
way  to  the  front. 

Richard  Pryce.    WINIFRED  MOUNT.    By  Richard  Pryce, 
Author  of  *  Miss   Maxwell's  Affections,'  '  Time  and  the  Woman,' 
etc.     2  vols.     Crown  Svo.     21s. 
A  story  of  society  by  Mr.  Pryce,  whose  clever  pen  has  the  lightness  and  ease  of 
Octave  Feuillet. 

C.  Smith.      A  CUMBERER  OF  THE  GROUND.     By  Con- 
stance  Smith,  Author  of  'The  Riddle  of  Lawrence  Haviland.' 

3  vols.     Crown  Svo.     31^.  6^. 

Carew.    JIM  B. :  a  Story.    By  F.  S.  Carew.    Cr.  Svo.    is.  6d. 

S.  O'Grady.  THE  COMING  OF  CURCULAIN.   By  Standish 
O'Grady,  Author  of  'Finn  and  His  Companions,'  'The  Story  of 
Ireland,'  etc.      Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 
Curculain  is  one  of  the  great  legendary  heroes  of  the  Irish,  and  the  adventures 
of  his  early  life  are  told  by  Mr.  O'Grady  in  his  brilliant  and  fascinating  manner. 

NEW  AND   CHEAPER   EDITIONS 

Marie  Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  *A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' 'Vendetta,' etc.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  6s. 
A  cheaper  edition  of  a  book  which  aroused  in  some  quarters  more  violent  hostility 
than  any  book  of  recent  years.  By  most  secular  critics  the  authoress  was  accused 
of  bad  taste,  bad  art,  and  gross  blasphemy  ;  but  in  curious  contrast,  most  of  the 
religious  papers  acknowleged  the  reverence  of  treatment  and  the  dignity  of 
conception  which  characterised  the  book.  Of  this  cheaper  issue  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  editions  were  sold  on  publication. 
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Baring  Gould.    CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

Crown  8vo.     6s. 
A  cheap  edition  of  a  story  which  has  been  recognised  as  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  most 
original  effort  since  '  Mehalah.' 

Fenn.      THE   STAR    GAZERS.    By    G.    Manville   Fenn. 
Crown  Svo.     35.  6<f. 
An  exciting  story  with  many  sensations,  and  a  complex  plot. 

Esm§  Stuart.    A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esme  Stuart. 
Crozvn  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
Pathetic  in  motive,  with  an  admirably  worked  out  plot,  and  without  overmuch 
analysis  of  character,  the  book  has  won  much  praise  and  many  readers. 


Educational 


Davis.  TACITI  GERMANIA.  Edited  with  Notes  and 
Introduction.  By  R.  F.  Davis,  M.A.,  Editor  of  the  'Agricola.' 
Small  crown  Svo. 

Stedman.  GREEK  TESTAMENT  SELECTIONS.  Edited 
by  A.  M.  M.  Stedman,  M.A.  Third  and  Revised  Edition. 
Fcap.  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

Stedman.    STEPS  TO  FRENCH.    By  A.  M.  M.  Stedman, 

M.A.     iSmo. 
An  attempt  to  supply  a  very  easy  and  very  short  book  of  French  Lessons, 

Stedman.  A  VOCABULARY  OF  LATIN  IDIOMS  AND 
PHRASES.     Fcap.  Svo. 

Maiden.  ENGLISH  RECORDS  :  A  Companion  to  English 
History.     By  H.  E.  Malden,  M.A.     Crown  Svo. 

PRIMARY    CLASSICS 

A  series  of  Classical  Readers,  Edited  for  Lower  Forms  with  Introduc- 
tions, Notes,  Maps,  and  Vocabularies. 

Herodotus.  THE  PERSIAN  WARS.  EditedbyA.G.LiDDELL, 
M.A.,  Assistant  Master  at  Nottingham  High  School.    iSmo.     is.  6d. 

Livy.  THE  KINGS  OF  ROME.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     iSmo.     Illustrated.     \s,  6d. 

Caesar.  THE  HELVETIAN  WAR.  Edited  by  A.  M.  M. 
Stedman,  M.A.     iSmo.     is. 
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iPeto  antJ  Kecent  Boofe0 
Poetry 

Rudyard    Kipling.      BARRACK-ROOM     BALLADS;     And 

Other  Verses.     By  Rudyard  Kipling.     Seventh  Edition.     Crown 
Svo.     6s. 

A  Special  Presentation  Edition,  bound  in  white  buckram,  with 
extra  gilt  ornament,     ys.  6d. 

'  Mr.  Kipling's  verse  is  strong,  vivid,  full  of  character.  .  .  .  Unmistakable  genius 
rings  in  every  line.' — Times. 

'The  disreputable  lingo  of  Cockayne  is  henceforth  justified  before  the  world ;  fora 
man  of  genius  has  taken  it  in  hand,  and  has  shown,  beyond  all  cavilling,  that  in 
its  way  it  also  is  a  medium  for  literature.  You  are  grateful,  and  you  say  to 
yourself,  half  in  envy  and  half  in  admiration  :  "  Here  is  a  book  ;  here,  or  one  is  a 
Dutchman,  is  one  of  the  books  of  the  year."  ' — National  Observer. 

*  "  Barrack- Room  Ballads  "  contains  some  of  the  best  work  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
ever  done,  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  "  Fuzzy-Wuzzy,"  "Gunga  Din,"  and 
"  Tommy,"  are,  in  our  opinion,  altogether  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
English  literature  has  hitherto  produced.' — Athenaum. 

'  These  ballads  are  as  wonderful  in  their  descriptive  power  as  they  are  vigorous  in 
their  dramatic  force.  There  are  few  ballads  in  the  English  language  more 
stirring  than  "The  Ballad  of  East  and  West, "  worthy  to  stand  by  the  Border 
ballads  of  Scott." — Spectator. 

'  The  ballads  teem  with  imagination,  they  palpitate  with  emotion.  We  read  them 
with  laughter  and  tears ;  the  metres  throb  in  our  pulses,  the  cunningly  ordered 
words  tingle  with  life;  and  if  this  be  not  poetry,  what  is?' — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

Henley.     LYRA  HEROICA  :   An  Anthology  selected  from  the 

best  English  Verse  of  the  i6th,  17th,  i8th,  and  19th  Centuries.     By 

William  Ernest  Henley,  Author  of  *  A  Book  of  Verse,'  'Views 

and  Reviews,'   etc.     Crown  %vo.     Stamped  gilt  buckram^  gilt  top, 

edges  uncut.     6s. 

Mr.  Henley  has  brought  to  the  task  of  selection  an  instinct  alike  for  poetry  and  for 
chivalry  which  seems  to  us  quite  wonderfully,  and  even  unerringly,  right.' — 
Guardian, 

Tomson.    A  SUMMER  NIGHT,  AND  OTHER  POEMS.    By 

Graham  R.  Tomson.     With  Frontispiece  by  A.  Tomson.    Fcap. 

Svo.     3^.  6d. 

An  edition  on  hand-made  paper,  limited  to  50  copies,     los.  6d.  net. 

'  Mrs.  Tomson  holds  perhaps  the  very  highest  rank  among  poetesses  of  English  birth. 
This  selection  will  help  her  reputation.'— ^/a£,t  and  IVhite. 

Ibsen.    BRAND.    A  Drama  by  Henri k  Ibsen.    Translated  by 

William  Wilson.     Crown  Svo.     Second  Edition.     35.  6d. 

'The  greatest  world-poem  of  the  nineteenth  century  next  to  "Faust."  "Brand" 
will  have  an  astonishing  interest  for  Englishmen,  It  is  in  the  same  set  with 
"Agamemnon,"  with  "  Lear,"  with  the  literature  that  we  now  instinctively  regard 
as  high  and  \vo\y'— Daily  Chronicle. 
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"Q."    GREEN  BAYS  :  Verses  and  Parodies.      By  "O.,"  Author 
of  '  Dead  Man's  Rock  '  etc.     Second  Edition.     Fcap.  Zvo.     35.  6^/. 
'The  verses  display  a  rare  and  versatile  gift  of  parody,  great  command  of  metre,  and 
a  very  pretty  turn  of  humour.' — Times. 

"A.  G."    VERSES  TO  ORDER.    By"A.  G."    Cr.Zvo.    2s.6d. 
net. 
A  small  volume  of  verse  by  a  writer  whose  initials  are  well  known  to  Oxford  men. 
'  A  capital  specimen  of  light  academic  poetry.     These  verses  are  very  bright  and 
engaging,  easy  and  sufficiently  witty.' — St,  James's  Gazette. 

Hosken.    VERSES  BY  THE  WAY.     By  J.  D.  Hosken. 
Printed  on  laid  paper,  and  bound  in  buckram,  gilt  top.     5^, 
A  small  edition  on  hand-made  paper.     Price  12s.  6d.  net, 
A  Volume  of  Lj'rics  and  Sonnets  by  J.  D.  Hosken,  the  Postman  Poet,  of  Helston, 
Cornwall,  whose  interesting  career  is  now  more  or  less  well  known  to  the  literary 
public.      Q,   the   Author  of   'The    Splendid    Spur,'  etc.,  writes  a   critical   and 
biographical  introduction. 

Scott.     THE  MAGIC  HOUSE  AND  OTHER  VERSES.    By 
Duncan  C.  Scott.     Extra  Post  8j'<7,  bound  iji  hickram.     5^-. 

Langbridge.  BALLADS  OF  THE  BRAVE :  Poems  of  Chivalry, 
Enterprise,  Courage,  and  Constancy,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the 
Present  Day.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Rev.  F.  Langbridge. 
Crown  8vo.  Buckram  35.  6d.  School  Edition,  2s.  6d. 
'  A  very  happy  conception  happily  carried  out.  These  "Ballads  of  the  Brave"  are 
intended  to  suit  the  real  tastes  of  boys,  and  will  suit  the  taste  of  the  great  majority. 
—Spectator.  '  The  book  is  full  of  splendid  things.'— J'^ortd. 


General  Literature 


Collingwood.  JOHN  RUSKIN :  His  Life  and  Work.  By 
W.  G.  Collingwood,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  University  College, 
Oxford,  Author  of  the  '  Art  Teaching  of  John  Ruskin,'  Editor  of 
Mr.  Ruskin's  Poems.  2  vo/s.  Svo.  325'.  Second  Edition. 
This  important  work  is  written  by  Mr.  Collingwood,  who  has  been  for  some  years 
Mr.  Ruskin's  private  secretary,  and  who  has  had  unique  advantages  in  obtaining 
materials  for  this  book  from  Mr.  Ruskin  himself  and  from  his  friends.  It  contains 
a  large  amount  of  new  matter,  and  of  letters  which  have  never  been  published, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  full  and  authoritative  biography  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  The  book 
contains  numerous  portraits  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  including  a  coloured  one  from  a 
A2 
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water-colour  portrait  by  himself,  and  also  13  sketches,  never  before  published,  by 

Mr.  Raskin  and  Mr.  Arthur  Severn.     A  bibliography  u  added. 
'  No  more  magnificent  volumes  have  been  published  for  a  long  time.  .  .  .' — Times. 
'This  most  lovingly  written  and  most  profoundly  interesting  book.'— Z^az/y  News. 
'  It  is  long  since  we  have  had  a  biography  with  such  varied  delights  of  substance 

and  of  form.     Such  a  book  is  a  pleasure  for  the  day,  and  a  joy  for  ever.' — Daily 

Chronicle. 

•  Mr.  Ruskin  could  not  well  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  biographer.'— G/t?^^. 

*  A  noble  monument  of  a  noble  subject.     One  of  the  most  beautiful  books  about  one 

of  the  noblest  lives  of  our  century.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

Gladstone.  THE  SPEECHES  AND  PUBLIC  ADDRESSES 
OF  THE  RT.  HON.  W.  E.  GLADSTONE,  M.P.  With  Notes 
and  Introductions.  Edited  by  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A.  (Librarian  of 
the  Gladstone  Library),  and  H.  J.  Cohen,  M.A.  With  Portraits. 
Zvo.      Vol.  X.     \2s.  6d. 

EusseU.  THE  LIFE  OF  ADMIRAL  LORD  COLLING- 
WOOD.  By  W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the 
Grosvenor.'    With  Illustrations  by  F.  Brangwyn.     2>vo.     i^s. 

'  A  really  good  book. ' — Saturday  Review. 

'  A  most  excellent  and  wholesome  book,  which  we  should  like  to  see  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  in  the  country.' — St.  James's  Gazette. 

Clark.    THE  COLLEGES  OF  OXFORD  :   Their  History  and 

their  Traditions.     By  Members  of  the  University.     Edited  by  A. 

Clark,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Lincoln  College.    S>vo.    12s.  6d. 
'  Whether  the  reader  approaches  the  book  as  a  patriotic  member  of  a  college,  as  an 

antiquary,  or  as  a  student  of  the  organic  growth  of  college  foundation,  it  will  amply 

reward  his  attention.' — Times. 
'A  delightful  book,  learned  and  lively.' — Academy. 
'  A  work  which  will  certainly  be  appealed  to  for  many  years  as  the  standard  book  on 

the  Colleges  of  Oxioxd^.'—Atheiueufn. 

Wells.  OXFORD  AND  OXFORD  LIFE.  By  Members  of 
the  University.  Edited  by  J.  Wells,  INI.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of 
Wadham  College.  Crown  Svo.  3^.  6d. 
This  work  contains  an  account  of  life  at  Oxford— intellectual,  social,  and  religious— 
a  careful  estimate  of  necessary  expenses,  a  reviev/  of  recent  changes,  a  statement 
of  the  present  position  of  the  University,  and  chapters  on  Women's  Education, 
aids  to  study,  and  University  Extension. 
'We  congratulate  Mr.  Wells  on  the  production  of  a  readable  and  intelligent  account 
of  Oxford  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  written  by  persons  who  are,  with  hardly  an 
exception,  possessed  of  a  close  acquaintance  with  the  system  and  life  of  the 
University.' — A  thencBum. 
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Perrens.  THE  HISTORY  OF  FLORENCE  FROM  THE 
TIME  OF  THE  MEDICIS  TO  THE  FALL  OF  THE 
REPUBLIC.  By  F.  T.  Perrens.  Translated  by  Hannah 
Lynch.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  Svo.  12s.  6d. 
This  is  a  translation  from  the  French  of  the  best  history  of  Florence  in  existence. 
This  volume  covers  a  period  of  profound  interest — political  and  literary — and 
is  written  with  great  vivacity. 
This  is  a  standard  book  by  an  honest  and  intelligent  historian,  who  has  deserved 
well  of  his  countrj'men,  and  of  all  who  are  interested  in  Italian  history.' — Man- 
Chester  Guardian. 

Browning.  GUELPHS  AND  GHIBELLINES  :  A  Short  History 
of  Mediaeval  Italy,  a.d.  1250- 1409.     By  Oscar  Browning,  Fellow 
and  Tutor  of  King's  College,  Cambridge.     Second  Edition.     Crown 
Svo.     ^s. 
*  A  very  able  book.' — Westminster  Gazette. 
'A  vivid  picture  of  medseival  Italy.' — Standard. 

O'Grady.  THE  STORY  OF  IRELAND.  By  Standish 
O' Grady,  Author  of  '  Finn  and  his  Companions.'     Cr.  8vo.    2s.  6d. 

'  Novel  and  very  fascinating  history.     Wonderfully  alluring.' — Cork  Examiner. 

'  Most  delightful,  most  stimulating.  Its  racy  humour,  its  original  imaginings,  its 
perfectly  unique  history,  make  it  one  of  the  freshest,  breeziest  volumes.'— 
Methodist  Times. 

'A  survey  at  once  graphic,  acute,  and  quaintly  written.' — Times. 

Dixon.  ENGLISH  POETRY  FROM  BLAKE  TO  BROWN- 
ING.    By  W.  M.  Dixon,  M.A.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

a  Popular  Account  of  the  Poetry  of  the  Century. 

'  Scholarly  in  conception,  and  full  of  sound  and  suggestive  criticism.' — Times. 
'  The  book  is  remarkable  for  freshness  of  thought  expressed  in  graceful  language.'— 
Manchester  Examiner. 

Bowden.  THE  EXAMPLE  OF  BUDDHA:  Being  Quota- 
tions from  Buddhist  Literature  for  each  Day  in  the  Year.  Compiled 
by  E.  M.  Bowden.  With  Preface  by  Sir  Edwin  Arnold.  Third 
Edition.     i6mo.     2s.  6d. 

DitcMeld.      OUR  ENGLISH  VILLAGES  :   Their  Story  and 
their  Antiquities.     By  P.  H.  Ditchfield,  M.A.,  F.R.H.S.,  Rector 
of  Barkham,  Berks.     Post  Svo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'  An  extremely  amusing  and  interesting  little  book,  which  should  find  a  place  in 
every  parochial  \xhra.ry.'— Guardian. 
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Ditchfield.    OLD   ENGLISH    SPORTS.      By   P.  H.   Ditch- 
FIELD,  M.A.     Crown  %vo.     2s.  6d.     Illustrated. 
'  A  charming  account  of  old  English  S'ports.'— Morning  Post. 

Massee.    A  MONOGRAPH  OF  THE  MYXOGASTRES.     By 

George  Massee.     With  12  Coloured  Plates.     Royal  Zvo,     iZs.  net. 

*  A  work  much  in  advance  of  any  book  in  the  language  treating  of  this  group  of 
organisms.  It  is  indispensable  to  every  student  of  the  Mxyogastres.  The 
coloured  plates  deserve  high  praise  for  their  accuracy  and  execution.' — Nature. 

Bushill.  PROFIT  SHARING  AND  THE  LABOUR  QUES- 
TION. By  T.  W.  BusHiLL,  a  Profit  Sharing  Employer.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Sedley  Taylor,  Author  of  '  Profit  Sharing  between 
Capital  and  Labour.'     Crcivn  Svo.     2s.  6d. 

John  Beever.  PRACTICAL  FLY-FISHING,  Founded  on 
Nature,  by  John  Beever,  late  of  the  Thwaite  House,  Coniston.  A 
New  Edition,  with  a  Memoir  of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  COLLINGWOOD, 
M.A.,  Author  of  'The  Life  and  Work  of  John  Ruskin,'  etc.  Also 
additional  Notes  and  a  chapter  on  Char-Fishing,  by  A.  and  A.  R. 
Severn.  With  a  specially  designed  title-page.  Crown  8vo.  ^s.  6d. 
A  little  book  on  Fly-Fishing  by  an  old  friend  of  Mr.  Ruskin.  It  has  been  out  of 
print  for  some  time,  and  being  still  much  in  request,  is  now  issued  with  a  Memoir 
of  the  Author  by  W.  G.  Collingwood. 


Theology 


Driver.    SERMONS  ON  SUBJECTS  CONNECTED  WITH 

THE  OLD  TESTAMENT.     By  S.  R.  Driver,  D.D.,  Canon  of 

Christ  Church,    Regius  Professor  of  Hebrew  in  the   University  of 

Oxford.     Crown  Svo.     6s. 

'A  welcome  companion  to  the  author's  famous  '  Introduction.'  No  man  can  read  these 
discourses  without  feeling  that  Dr.  Driver  is  fully  alive  to  the  deeper  teaching  of 
the  Old  Testament.'— Gtiardian. 

Oheyne.    FOUNDERS  OF  OLD  TESTAMENT  CRITICISM: 

Biographical,  Descriptive,  and  Critical  Studies.  By  T.  K.  Cheyne, 
D.D.,  Oriel  Professor  of  the  Interpretation  of  Holy  Scripture  at 
Oxford.     Large  crown  Zvo.     *]s.  6d. 

This  important  book  is  a  historical  sketch  of  O.T.  Criticism  in  the  form  of  biographi- 
cal studies  from  the  days  of  Eichhorn  to  those  of  Driver  and  Robertson  Smith. 
It  is  the  only  book  of  its  kind  in  English. 
'  The  volume  is  one  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  displays  all  the  author's  well- 
known  ability  and  learning,  and  its  opportune  publication  has  laid  all  students  ol 
theology,  and  specially  of  Bible  criticism,  under  weighty  ohWgdition.'—Scotsvian. 
'A  verj'  learned  and  instructive  work.'— Times. 
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Prior.     CAMBRIDGE  SERMONS.    Edited  by  C.  H.  Prior, 

M.  A. ,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Pembroke  College.     Crown  %vo.     ds, 
A  volume  of  sermons  preached  before  the  University  of  Cambridge  by  various 

preachers,  including  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  Westcott. 
'  A  representative  collection.     Bishop  Westcott's  is  a  noble  sermon.'— Guardiatt. 
'  Full  of  thoughtfulness  and  dignity.' — Record. 

Bume.       PARSON     AND    PEASANT:     Chapters     of   their 
Natural  History.     By  J.  B.  Burne,  M.A.     Cr.%vo.     <^s. 
'  "  Parson  and  Peasant "  is  a  book  not  only  to  be  interested  in,  but  to  learn  something 
from — a  book  which  may  prove  a  help  to  many  a  clergyman,  and  broaden  the 
hearts  and  ripen  the  charity  of  laymen.' — Derby  Mercury. 

Cunningham.       THE    PATH   TOWARDS    KNOWLEDGE: 
Essays  on  Questions  of  the  Day.      By  W.   Cunningham,  D.D., 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,   Professor  of  Economics  at 
King's  College,  London.     Crown  %vo.     4J.  6^. 
Essays  on  Marriage  and  Population,  Socialism,  Money,  Education,  Positivism,  etc. 

James.  CURIOSITIES  OF  CHRISTIAN  HISTORY  PRIOR 
TO  THE  REFORMATION.  By  Croake  James,  Author  of 
*  Curiosities  of  Law  and  Lawyers.*  Crown  8vo.  ys.  6d. 
'  This  volume  contains  a  great  deal  of  quaint  and  curious  matter,  affording  some 
"particulars  of  the  interesting  persons,  episodes,  and  events  from  the  Christian's 
point  of  view  during  the  first  fourteen  centuries."  Wherever  we  dip  into  his  pages 
we  find  something  worth  dipping  into.'— John  Bull. 

Lock.    THE  LIFE  OF  JOHN  KEBLE.     By  Walter  Lock, 
M.A.     With  Portrait  from  a  painting  by  George  RICHMOND,  R.A. 
Crown  8vo.    Buckram  ^s.     Fifth  Edition. 
'  A  fine  portrait  of  one  of  the  most  saintly  characters  of  our  age,  and  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  history  of  that  Oxford  Movement.' — Times. 

Kaufmann.      CHARLES    KINGSLEY.     By  M.   Kaufmann, 
M.A.      Crown  8z)o.     Buckram.     5^. 
A  biography  of  Kingsley,  especially  dealing  with  his  achievements  in  social  reform. 
'  The  author  has  certainly  gone  about  his  work  with  conscientiousness  and  industry.' — 
Sheffield  Daily  Telegraph. 

OUphant.      THOMAS  CHALMERS  :  A  Biography.     By  Mrs. 
Oliphant.     With  Portrait.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram,  55. 
'  A  well-executed  biography,  worthy  of  its  author  and  of  the  remarkable  man  who  is 
its  subject.     Mrs.  Oliphant  relates  lucidly  and  dramatically  the  important  part 
which  Chalmers  played  in  the  memorable  secession.'— Times. 
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Leaders  of  Religion 

Edited  by  H.  C.  BEECHING,  M.A.    With  Portrait,  crown  Svo.    2s.  6d. 

A  series  of  short  biographies  of  the  most  prominent  leaders  .  ^ 

of  religious  life  and  thought.  O  /() 

The  following  are  ready—  ^ 

CARDINAL  NEWMAN.     By  R.  H.  HUTTON. 

'  Few  who  read  this  book  will  fail  to  be  struck  by  the  wonderful  insight  it  displays 
into  the  nature  of  the  Cardinal's  genius  and  the  spirit  of  his  life.'— Wilfrid 
Ward,  in  the  Tablet. 

'  Full  of  knowledge,  excellent  in  method,  and  intelligent  in  criticism.  We  regard  it 
as  wholly  ^LAmixshXc'—Acadefny. 

JOHN  WESLEY.    By  J.  H.  Overton,  M.A. 

'  It  is  well  done  :  the  story  is  clearly  told,  proportion  is  duly  observed,  and  there  is 
no  lack  either  of  discrimination  or  oi  sym-gdXhy.'— Manchester  Guardian. 

BISHOP  WILBERFORCE.     By  G.  W.  Daniel,  M.A. 
CHARLES  SIMEON.     By  H.  C.  G.  Moule,  M.A. 
CARDINAL  MANNING.     By  A.  W.  Hutton,  M.A. 
Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

WORKS  BY  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

OLD   COUNTRY   LIFE.      With   Sixty-seven  Illustrations  by 
W.  Parkinson,  F.  D.  Bedford,  and  F.  Masey.     Large  Croivn 
Svo,  cloth  super  extra,  top  edge  gilt,  \os.  6d.     Fourth  and  Cheaper 
Edition.     (>s. 
•'  "  Old  Country  Life,"  as  healthy  wholesome  reading,  full  of  breezy  life  and  move- 
ment, full  of  quaint  stories  vigorously  told,  will  not  be  excelled  by  any  book  to  be 
published  throughout  the  year.    Sound,  hearty,  and  English  to  the  zox^S— World. 

HISTORIC  ODDITIES  AND  STRANGE  EVENTS.     Third 
Edition.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 
'  A  collection  of  exciting  and  entertaining  chapters.     The  whole  volume  is  delightful 
reading.' — Times. 

FREAKS  OF  FANATICISM.    TJiird Edition.   Crown  Zvo.  6j. 

'  Mr.  Baring  Gould  has  a  keen  eye  for  colour  and  effect,  and  the  subjects  he  has 
chosen  give  ample  scope  to  his  descriptive  and  analytic  faculties.  A  perfectly 
fascinating  \ioo\i:— Scottish  Leader. 
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SONGS  OF  THE  WEST:  Traditional  Ballads  and  Songs  of 
the  West  of  England,  with  their  Traditional  Melodies.  Collected 
by  S.  Baring  Gould,  M.A.,  and  H.  Fleetwood  Sheppard, 
M.A.  Arranged  for  Voice  and  Piano.  In  4  Parts  (containing  25 
Songs  each),  Parts  /.,  //.,  ///.,  35-.  each.  Part  IV.,  p.  In  one 
Vol.,  roan,  155. 
'A  rich  and  varied  collection  of  humour,  pathos,  grace,  and  poetic  fanc}'.' — Satwday 
Review. 

YORKSHIRE     ODDITIES     AND     STRANGE    EVENTS. 

Fourth  Edition.     Crozvn  8vo.     6s. 

STRANGE    SURVIVALS   AND    SUPERSTITIONS.     With 

Illustrations.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     CrozcnSvo.     Second  Edition. 

6s. 
A  book  on  such  subjects  as  Foundations,  Gables,  Holes,  Gallows,  Raising  the  Hat,  Old 

Ballads,  etc.  etc.     It  traces  in  a  most  interesting  manner  their  origin  and  history. 
'  We  have  read  Mr.  Baring  Gould's  book  from  beginning  to  end.      It  is  full  of  quaint 

and  various  information,  and  there  is  not  a  dull  page  in  it.  '—Notes  and  Queries, 

THE      TRAGEDY      OF      THE      CAESARS:      The 

Emperors  of  the  Julian  and  Claudian  Lines.    With  numerous  Illus- 
trations from  Busts,  Gems,  Cameos,  etc.     By  S.  Baring  Gould, 
Author  of  *  Mehalah,' etc.    Secotid  Edition.    2  vols.    Royal  2>vo.    30J-. 
'  A  most  splendid  and  fascinating  book  on  a  subject  of  undying  interest.     The  great 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  the  author  has  made  of  the  existing  portraits  of  the 
Caesars,  and  the  admirable  critical  subtlety  he  has  exhibited  in  dealing  with  this 
line  of  research.     It  is  brilliantly  written,  and  the  illustrations  are  supplied  on  a 
scale  of  profuse  magnificence.' — Daily  Chronicle. 
'  The  volumes  will  in  no  sense  disappoint  the  general  reader.     Indeed,  in  their  way, 
there  is  nothing  in  any  sense  so  good  in  English.  .  .  .  Mr.  Earing  Gould  has 
presented  his  narrative  in  such  a  way  as  not  to  make  one  dull  page.' — Athenceufir. 

MR.  BARING  GOULD'S  NOVELS. 

•To  say  that  a  book  is  by  the  author  of  "Mehalah"  is  to  imply  that  it  contains  a 
stori'  cast  on  strong  lines,  containing  dramatic  possibilities,  vivid  and  sympathetic 
descriptions  of  Nature,  and  a  wealth  of  ingenious  imagery.' — Speaker. 

'That  whatever  Mr.  Baring  Gould  writes  is  well  worth  reading,  is  a  conclusion  that 
may  be  very  generally  accepted.  His  views  of  life  are  fresh  and  vigorous,  his 
language  pointed  and  characteristic,  the  incidents  of  which  he  makes  use  are 
striking  and  original,  his  characters  are  life-like,  and  though  somewhat  excep- 
tional people,  are  drawn  and  coloured  with  artistic  force.  Add  to  this  that  his 
descriptions  of  scenes  and  scenery  are  painted  with  the  loving  eyes  and  skilled 
hands  of  a  master  of  his  art,  that  he  is  always  fresh  and  never  dull,  and  under 
such  conditions  it  is  no  wonder  that  readers  have  gained  confidence  both  in  his 
power  of  amusing  and  satisfying  them,  and  that  year  by  year  his  popularity 
widens.'— C^«r/  Circular. 
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IN  THE  ROAR  OF  THE  SEA  :  A  Tale  of  the  Cornish  Coast. 
New  Edition.     6s. 

MRS.  CURGENVEN  OF  CURGENVEN.    Third Editioti.   6s. 

A  powerful  and  characteristic  story  of  Devon  life.  The  '  Graphic '  speaks  of  it  as  a 
novel  of  vigorous  humour  and  sustained  power  ;  the  '  Sussex  Daily  News  '  says 
that  the  swing  of  the  narrative  is  splendid',  and  the  'Speaker'  mentions  its 
bright  imaginative  power. 

CHEAP  JACK  ZITA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould.     Crown  2>vo.    6s. 

A  Romance  of  the  Ely  Fen  District  in  1815. 

'A  powerful  drama  of  human  passion.' — Westminster  Gazette. 

'A  story  worthy  the  author.' — National  Observer. 

ARMINELL:  A  Social  Romance.     New  Edition.     Crown  ^vo. 
Zs.  6d. 

URITH:  A  Story  of  Dartmoor.  Third  Edition.  CrownZvo.  2>s.6d. 

'  The  author  is  at  his  h&%t.'— Times. 

'  He  has  nearly  reached  the  high  water-mark  of  "  Mehalah."  '—National  Observer. 

MARGERY  OF  QUETHER,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  Zvo. 
Zs.  6d. 

JACQUETTA,  and  other  Stories.    Crown  8vo.  3s.  6d. 


Fiction 


SIX    ShMLLING     NOVELS 

Corelli.  BARABBAS  :  A  DREAM  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TRAGEDY.  By  Marie  Corelli,  Author  of  'A  Romance  of  Two 
Worlds,' *  Vendetta,' etc.  Seventh  Edition.  Crown  2>vo.  6s. 
Miss  Corelll's  new  romance  has  been  received  with  much  disapprobation  by  the 
secular  papers,  and  with  warm  welcome  by  the  religious  papers.  By  the  former 
she  has  been  accused  of  blasphemy  and  bad  taste  ;  'a  gory  nightmare ' ;  'a  hideous 
travesty';  '  grotesque  vulgarisation  '  ;  'unworthy  of  criticism' ;  '  vulgar  redun- 
dancy'; 'sickening  details' — these  are  some  of  the  secular  flowers  of  speech. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  '  Guardian '  praises  '  the  dignity  of  its  conceptions,  the 
reserve  round  the  Central  Figure,  the  fine  imagery  of  the  scene  and  circumstance, 
so  much  that  is  elevating  and  devout ' ;  the  '  Illustrated  Church  News  '  styles  the 
book  *  reverent  and  artistic,  broad  based  on  the  rock  of  our  common  nature,  and 
appealing  to  what  is  best  in  it '  ;  the  '  Christian  World '  says  it  is  written  '  by  one 
who  has  more  than  conventional  reverence,  who  has  tried  to  tell  the  story  that  it 
may  be  read  again  with  open  and  attentive  eyes ' ;  the  '  Church  of  England 
Pulpit '  welcomes  '  a  book  which  teems  with  faith  without  any  appearance  of 
irreverence.' 
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Benson.  DODO :  A  DETAIL  OF  THE  DAY.  By  E.  F. 
Benson.  Crown  Svo.  Thirteenth  Edition.  6j. 
A  story  of  society  by  a  new  writer,  full  of  interest  and  power,  which  has  attracted 
by  its  brilliance  universal  attention.  The  best  critics  were  cordial  in  their 
praise.  The  '  Guardian '  spoke  of  '  Dody '  as  unusually  clever  and  interesting ; 
the  '  Spectator '  called  it  a  delightfully  witty  sketch  of  society  \  the  '  Speaker  ' 
said  the  dialogue  was  a  perpetual  feast  of  epigram  and  paradox  \  the 
'  Athenaeum '  spoke  of  the  author  as  a  writer  of  quite  exceptional  ability ; 
the  '  Academy '  praised  his  amazing  cleverness  ;  the  '  World '  said  the  book  was 
brilliantly  written  \  and  half-a-dozen  papers  declared  there  was  not  a  dull  page 
in  the  hook 

Norris.  HIS  GRACE.  By  W.  E.  Norris,  Author  of 
'Mademoiselle  de  Mersac'     Third  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 

An  edition  in  one  volume  of  a  novel  which  in  its  two  volume  form  quickly  ran  through 
two  editions. 

'  The  characters  are  delineated  by  the  author  with  his  characteristic  skill  and 
vivacity,  and  the  story  is  told  with  that  ease  of  manners  and  Thackerayean  in- 
sight which  give  strength  of  flavour  to  Mr.  Norris's  novels  No  one  can  depict 
the  Englishwoman  of  the  better  classes  with  more  subtlety.' — Glasgow  Herald. 

*  Mr.  Norris  has  drawn  a  really  fine  character  in  the  Duke  of  Hurstbourne,  at  once 
unconventional  and  very  true  to  the  conventionalities  of  life,  weak  and  strong  in 
a  breath,  capable  of  inane  follies  and  heroic  decisions,  yet  not  so  definitely  por- 
trayed as  to  relieve  a  reader  of  the  necessity  of  study  on  his  own  behalf.' — 
A  thenceuTH. 

Parker.  MRS.  FALCHION.  By  Gilbert  Parker,  Author  of 
*  Pierre  and  His  People.'  New  Edition  in  one  volume.  6s. 
Mr.  Parker's  second  book  has  received  a  warm  welcome.  The  '  Athenaeum '  called 
it  a  splendid  study  of  character ;  the  '  Pall  Mall  Gazette '  spoke  of  the  writing  as 
but  little  behind  anything  that  has  been  done  by  any  writer  of  our  ti»w,  the 
'St.  James"  called  it  a  very  striking  and  admirable  novel  \  and  the  'West- 
minster Gazette  '  applied  to  it  the  epithet  of  distinguished. 

Parker.      PIERRE    AND    HIS    PEOPLE.      By    Gilbert 

Parker.     Crown  Svo.     Buckram.      ds. 
'  Stories  happily  conceived  and  finely  executed.     There  is  strength  and  genius  in  Mr. 
Parker's  style.'— ZJazTy  Telegraph. 

Anthony    Hope.      A    CHANGE    OF    AIR:    A    Novel.      By 
Anthony  Hope,   Author  of  *  Mr.    Witt's  Widow,'  etc.      i   vol. 
Crown  Svo.     6s. 
A  bright  story  by  Mr.  Hope,  who  has,  the  Athenceuin  says,  'a  decided  outlook  and 

individuality  of  his  own.' 
'  A  graceful,  vivacious  comedy,  true  to  human  nature.     The  characters  are  traced 
with  a  masterly  hand.'— TiwrM, 
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Pryce.     TIME  AND  THE  WOMAN.    By  Richard  Pryce, 

Author  of  *  Miss  Maxwell's  Affections,'  *  The  Quiet  Mrs.  Fleming,' 
etc.     New  and  Cheaper  Edition.     Crown  %vo.    6s. 

'  Mr.  Pryce's  work  recalls  the  style  of  Octave  Feuille*,  by  its  clearness,  conciseness, 
its  literary  t^%txy^,'—Athenaum. 

Gray.  ELBA.  A  Novel.  By  E.  M 'Queen  Gray.   Crown  Zvo.  6s. 

•  A  charming  novel.  The  characters  are  not  only  powerful  sketches,  but  minutely 
and  carefully  finished  portraits.' —Guardian, 

Marriott  Watson.  DIOGENES  OF  LONDON  and  other 
Sketches.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson,  Author  of  'The  Web 
of  the  Spider.'     Crown  8vo.     Buckram.     6s, 

'  By  all  those  who  delight  in  the  uses  of  words,  who  rate  the  exercise  of  prose  above 
the  exercise  of  verse,  who  rejoice  in  all  proofs  of  its  delicacy  and  its  strength,  who 
believe  that  English  prose  is  chief  among  the  moulds  of  thought,  by  these 
Mr.  Marriott  Watson's  book  will  be  welcomed.'— Nait'onal  Observer. 

Gilchrist.   THE  STONE  DRAGON.    By  Murray  Gilchrist. 

Crown  Svo.    Buckram.    6s. 

A  volume  of  stories  of  power  so  weird  and  original  as  to  ensure  them  a  ready  welcome. 

'  The  author's  faults  are  atoned  for  by  certain  positive  and  admirable  merits.     The 

romances  have  not  their  counterpart  in  modern  literature,  and  to  read  them  is  a 

unique  experience.'— iVii/?V»tf/  Observer. 


THREE-AND-SIXPENNY    NOVELS 

Norris.      A   DEPLORABLE  AFFAIR.      By  W.  E.   NORRIS, 
Author  of  *  His  Grace. '     Crown  Svo.     3 j.  6d. 

'What  with  its  interesting  story,  its  graceful  manner,  and  its  perpetual  good 
humour,  the  book  is  as  enjoyable  as  any  that  has  come  from  its  author's  pen.' — 
Scotsman. 

Pearce.     JACO  TRELOAR.     By  J.   H.   Pearce,  Author  of 
*  Esther  Pentreath. '    New  Edition.     Crown  Svo.     3^.  6d. 

A  tragic  story  of  Cornish  life  by  a  writer  of  remarkable  power,  whose  first  novel  has 

been  highly  praised  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
The  'Spectator'  speaks  of  Mr.  Pearce  as  a  writer  of  exceptional  power  \  the  'Daily 

Telegraph '  calls  it  powerful  and  picturesque  \   the  '  Birmingham  Post '  asserts 

that  it  is  a  novel  of  high  quality. 
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Esm6  Stuart.     A  WOMAN  OF  FORTY.    By  Esm^  Stuart, 
Author  of  'Muriel's  Marriage,'   'Virginie's   Husband,'  etc.     New 
Edition.     Croivn  Svo.     3^.  6d. 
'The  story  is  well  written,  and  some  of  the  scenes  show  great  dramatic  power.'— 
Daily  Chronicle. 

Fenn.  THE  STAR  GAZERS.  By  G.  IManville  Fenn, 
Author  of  ♦  Eli's  Children,'  etc.     New  Edition.     Cr.  %vo.     35.  6^. 

'  A  stirring  romsince.'— Western  Morning  News. 

'  Told  with  all  the  dramatic  power  for  which  Mr.  Fenn  is  conspicuous.'— ^r«<^^^ 
Observer. 

Dickinson.  A  VICAR'S  WIFE.  By  Evelyn  Dickinson. 
Crown  Svo.     ss.  6d. 

Prowse.  THE  POISON  OF  ASPS.  By  R.  Orton  Prowse. 
Crown  Svo.     3J.  6d. 


Lynn  Linton.   THE  TRUE  HISTORY  OF  JOSHUA  DAVID- 

SON,  Christian  and  Communist.     By  E.  Lynn  Linton.     Eleventh 
Edition.     Post  Svo.     is. 


Methuen's  Novel  Series 

A  series  of  copyright   Novels,    by  well-known  Authors,       ^  I  f^ 
bound  in  red  buckram,  at  the  price   of  three  shillings  and      kJI 
sixpence.     The  first  volumes  are  : — 

1.  JACQUETTA.    By  S.  Baring  Gould,  Author  of '  Mehalah, 

etc. 

2.  ARMINELL  :  A  Social  Romance.    By  S.  Baring  Gould 

Author  of  '  Mehalah,'  etc. 

3.  MARGERY  OF  QUETHER.     By  S.  Baring  Gould. 

4.  URITH.     By  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

5.  DERRICK  VAUGHAN,    NOVELIST.     With  Portrait  of 

Author.      By  Edna  Lyall,  Author  of  '  Donovan,'  etc. 

6.  JACK'S  FATHER.     By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 

Other  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 
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HALF-CROWN     NOVELS 

A  Series  of  Novels  by  popular  Author s,  tastefully 
bound  in  cloth. 
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I    THE  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

2.  DISENCHANTMENT.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

3.  MR.  BUTLER'S  WARD.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

4.  HOVENDEN,  V.C.    By  F.  Mabel  Robinson. 

5.  ELI'S  CHILDREN.  By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

6.  A  DOUBLE  KNOT.    By  G.  Manville  Fenn. 

7.  DISARMED.    By  M.  Betham  Edwards. 

8.  A  LOST  ILLUSION.    By  Leslie  Keith. 

9.  A  MARRIAGE  AT  SEA.    By  W.  Clark  Russell. 

10.  IN  TENT  AND  BUNGALOW.    By  the  Author  of  '  Indian 

Idylls.' 

11.  MY  STEWARDSHIP.    By  E.  M'Queen  Gray. 

12.  A  REVEREND  GENTLEMAN.    By  J.  M.  Cobban. 

13.  THE  STORY  OF  CHRIS.    By  Rowland  Grey. 

Other  volumes  will  be  announced  in  due  course. 

Books  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Baring    Gould.      THE  ICELANDER'S    SWORD.       By    S. 
Baring   Gould,    Author  of  'Mehalah,'  etc.     With  Twenty-nine 
Illustrations  by  J.  Moyr  Smith.     Crozvn  Svo.    6s. 
A  stirring  story  of  Iceland,  written  for  boys  by  the  author  of '  In  the  Roar  of  the  Sea. 

CutheU.     TWO   LITTLE    CHILDREN   AND   CHING.     By 
Edith  E.  Cuthell.     Profusely  Illustrated.     Crown  Svo.    Cloth, 
gilt  edges.    6s. 
Another  story,  with  a  dog  hero,  by  the  author  of  the  very  popular  '  Only  a  Guard- 
Room  Dog.' 

Blake.  TODDLEBEN'S  HERO.  By  M.  M.  Blake,  Author  of 
'The  Siege  of  Norwich  Castle.'  With  36  Illustrations.  Crown 
Svo.     5j. 

a  story  of  military  life  for  children. 
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CutheU.  ONLY  A  GUARD-ROOM  DOG.  By  Mrs.  Cuthell. 
With  16  Illustrations  by  W.  Parkinson.     Square  Crown  %vo.    6j. 

'  This  is  a  charming  story.  Tangle  was  but  a  little  mongiel  Skye  terrier,  but  he  had  a 
big  heart  in  his  little  body,  and  played  a  hero's  part  more  than  once.  The  book 
can  be  warmly  recommended.'— .S7a«(far</. 

CoUingwood.    THE  DOCTOR  OF  THE  JULIET.    By  Harry 

COLLINGWOOD,  Author  of  'The  Pirate  Island,'  etc.    Illustrated  by 
Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.    6s. 

'  "The  Doctor  of  the  Juliet,"  well  illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne,  is  one  of  Harry 
Collingwoo("s  best  eflforts.' — Morning-  Post. 

Clark  Russell.  MASTER  ROCKAFELLAR'S  VOYAGE.  By 
W.  Clark  Russell,  Author  of  '  The  Wreck  of  the  Grosvenor/  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Svo.     ^s.  6d. 

'Mr.  Clark  Russell's  story  of  "Master  Rockafellar's  Vo3'age"will  be  among  the 
favourites  of  the  Christmas  books.  There  is  a  rattle  and  "  go  "  all  through  it,  and 
its  illustrations  are  charming  in  themselves,  and  verj'  much  above  the  average  in 
the  way  in  which  they  are  ^rodnctd.' —Gttardtan. 

Manville  Fenn.     SYD  BELTON  :  Or,  The  Boy  who  would  not 

go  to  Sea.      By  G.  Manville  Fenn,  Author  of  '  In  the  King's 

Name,'  etc.     Illustrated  by  Gordon  Browne.     Crown  Hvo.     3^.  6d. 

'  Who  among  the  young  story-reading  public  will  not  rejoice  at  the  sight  of  the  old 
combination,  so  often  proved  admirable— a  story  by  Manville  Fenn,  illustrated 
by  Gordon  Browne?  The  story,  too,  is  one  of  the  good  old  sort,  full  of  life  and 
vigour,  breeziness  and  fun.'— Journal  of  Education. 

The  Peacock  Library 
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A  Series  of  Books  for  Girls  by  well-known  Authors^ 
handsomely  bound  in  blue  and  silver^  and  well  illustrated. 
Crown  Svo. 


1.  A  PINCH  OF  EXPERIENCE.     By  L.  B.  Walford. 

2.  THE  RED  GRANGE.     By  Mrs.  Molesworth. 

3.  THE  SECRET  OF  MADAME  DE  MONLUC.      By  the 

Author  of  *  Mdle  Mori.' 

4.  DUMPS.     By  Mrs.  Parr,  Author  of  Adam  and  Eve.' 

5.  OUT  OF  THE  FASHION.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

6.  A  GIRL  OF  THE  PEOPLE.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

7.  HEPSY  GIPSY.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

8.  THE  HONOURABLE  MISS.    By  L.  T.  Meade. 

9.  MY  LAND  OF  BEULAH.     By  Mrs.  Leith  Adams. 
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University    Extension   Series 

A  series  of  books  on  historical,  literary,  and  scientific  subjects,  suitable 
for  extension  students  and  home  reading  circles.  Each  volume  is  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  by  competent  writers  in  a 
broad  and  philosophic  spirit. 

Edited  by  J.  E.  SYMES,  M.A., 

Principal  of  University  College,  Nottingham. 

Crown  Svo.    Price  {with  some  exceptions)  2s.  6d. 

The  following  volumes  are  ready : — 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  HISTORY  OF  ENGLAND.  By  H.  de 
B.  GiBBiNS,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Wadham  College,  Oxon.,  Cobden 
Prizeman.     Third  Edition.     With  Maps  and  Plans.     3^. 

'A  compact  and  clear  story  of  our  industrial  development.  A  study  of  this  concise 
but  luminous  book  cannot  fail  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  insight  into  the  principal 
phenomena  of  our  industrial  history.  The  editor  and  publishers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated on  this  first  volume  of  their  venture,  and  we  shall  look  with  expectant 
interest  for  the  succeeding  volumes  of  the  s&nts.'— University  Extension  Journal. 

A  HISTORY  OF  ENGLISH  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By 
L.  L.  Price,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxon. 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

VICTORIAN  POETS.    By  A.  Sharp. 

THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION.    By  J.  E.  Symes,  M.A. 

PSYCHOLOGY.  By  F.  S.  Granger,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Philo- 
sophy at  University  College,  Nottingham. 

THE  EVOLUTION  OF  PLANT  LIFE:  Lower  Forms.  By 
G.  Massee,  Kew  Gardens.     With  Illustrations. 

AIR  AND  WATER.    Professor  V.  B.  Lewes,  M.A.    Illustrated. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  LIFE  AND  HEALTH.  By  C.  W. 
KiMMiNS,  M.A.  Camb.     Illustrated. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  DAILY  LIFE.    By  V.  P.  SELLS,  M.A, 

Illustrated. 
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ENGLISH  SOCIAL  REFORMERS.    H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A. 

ENGLISH  TRADE  AND  FINANCE  IN  THE  SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY.    By  W.  A.  S.  Hewins,  B.A. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  FIRE.     The  Elementary  Principles  of 

Chemistry.    By  M.  M.  Pattison  MuiR,  M.A.     Illustrated.     2s.  6d. 
An  exposition  of  the  Elementary  Principles  of  Chemistry. 

A  TEXT-BOOK  OF  AGRICULTURAL  BOTANY.  ByM.C. 
Potter,  M.A.,  F.L.S.     Illustrated.     3J.  6d. 

THE  VAULT  OF  HEAVEN.  A  Popular  Introduction  to 
Astronomy.  By  R.  A.  Gregory.  With  numerous  Illustrations. 
Crown  %vo.     2s.  6d. 

METEOROLOGY.  The  Elements  of  Weather  and  Climate. 
By  H.  N.  Dickson,  F.R.S.E.,  F.R.  Met.  Soc.    Illustrated.   2s.  dd. 

A  MANUAL  OF  ELECTRICAL  SCIENCE.  By  GEORGE 
J.  BURCH,  M.A.     With  numerous  Illustrations.     3^. 


Social  Questions  of  To-day 
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Edited  by  H.  de  B.  GIBBINS,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.     2s.  6d. 


A  series  of  volumes  upon  those  topics  of  social,  economic, 
and  industrial  interest  that  are  at  the  present  moment  fore- 
most in  the  public  mind.     Each  volume  of  the  series  is  written  by  an 
author  who  is  an  acknowledged  authority  upon  the  subject  with  which 
he  deals. 

Tht  following  Volumes  of  the  Series  are  ready  :— 

TRADE  UNIONISM— NEW  AND  OLD.  By  G.  HowELL, 
M.P.,  Author  of  *  The  Conflicts  of  Capital  and  Labour.'  Second 
Edition. 

THE  CO-OPERATIVE   MOVEMENT   TO-DAY.      By  G.  J. 

HOLYOAKE,  Author  of  *  The  History  of  Co-operation.' 
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MUTUAL  THRIFT.  By  Rev.  J.  Frome  Wilkinson,  M.A., 
Author  of  *  The  Friendly  Society  Movement.' 

PROBLEMS  OF  POVERTY  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Industrial 
Conditions  of  the  Poor.     By  J.  A.  Hobson,  M.A. 

THE  COMMERCE  OF  NATIONS.  By  C.  F.  Bastable, 
M.A.,  Professor  of  Economics  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

THE  ALIEN  INVASION.  By  W.  H.  WiLKiNS,  B.A.,  Secretary 
to  the  Society  for  Preventing  the  Immigration  of  Destitute  Aliens. 

THE  RURAL  EXODUS.    By  P.  Anderson  Graham. 

LAND  NATIONALIZATION.    By  Harold  Cox,  B.A. 

A  SHORTER  WORKING  DAY.  By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins 
and  R.  A.  Hadfield,  of  the  Hecla  Works,  Sheffield. 

BACK  TO  THE  LAND  :  An  Inquiry  into  the  Cure  for  Rural 
Depopulation.     By  H.  E.  Moore. 

Methuen's  Commercial  Series 

BRITISH  COMMERCE  AND  COLONIES  FROM  ELIZA- 
BETH TO  VICTORIA.  By  H.  de  B.  Gibbins,  M.A.,  Author 
of  *The  Industrial  History  of  England,'  etc.,  etc.     2s, 

A  MANUAL  OF  FRENCH  COMMERCIAL  CORRES- 
PONDENCE. By  S.  E.  Bally,  Modern  Language  Master  at 
the  Manchester  Grammar  School.     2s, 

COMMERCIAL  GEOGRAPHY,  with  special  reference  to  Trade 
Routes,  New  Markets,  and  Manufacturing  Districts.  By  L.  D. 
Lyde,  M.A.,  of  The  Academy,  Glasgow.     2s. 

COMMERCIAL  EXAMINATION  PAPERS.  By  H.  DE  B. 
Gibbins,  M.A.     is.  6d. 

THE  ECONOMICS  OF  COMMERCE.  By  H.  DE  B.  Gibbins, 
M.A.     IS.  6d. 


Edinburgh  :  T.  and  A.  CONSTABLE,  Printers  to  Her  Majesty. 


